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THE MURDERER’S CONFESSION. 


BY HORACE SMITH. 


I paused not to question the Devil’s suggestion, 
Bat o’er the clitf, headlong, the living was thrown, 
A scream and a plashiag, a foam and a flashing, 
And the smothering water accomplished his slaughter, 
All was sileut, and I was alone. 


With heart-thrilling spasm, I glanced dewn the chasm; 
There was blood on the wave that closed over his head 

And in bubbles his breath, as be struggled with death, 
Rose up to the surface. I shudder’d and fled. 


With footsteps that stagger’d and countenance beggar, 
I stole to my dwelling, bewilder'd, dismay’d, 

Till whisperings stealthy said—“ Psha! he was wealthy— 
Thou'rt his heir—no one saw thee—then be not afraid. ’ 


1 summou’d the neighbours, I joined in their labours, 
We sought for the missing by day and by night ; 

We ransack’d each single height, hollow, and dingle, 

Till shoreward we wended, when starkly extended, 
His corpse lay before us—O God, what a sight! 


And yet there was nothing for terror or loathing ; , 
The blood had been washed from his face and his clothing, 
But by no language, no pen, his life-like, wide open 
Eyes can be printed :— 
They stared at me, flared at me, angrily glared at me, 
[ felt murder-attainted ; : 
Yet my guilty commotion seem’d ruth and devotion, 
When I shudder'd and fainted. 


No hint finds emission that breathes of suspicion, 

None dare utter a sound when an inquest has found 
His death accidental ; 

Whence then and wherefore, having nothing to care for, 
These agonies mental ? 


Why grieve and why sicken, frame-wither’d, soul-stricken? 
Age-paralysed, sickly, he must have died quickly, 
Each day brought some new ill; : 
Why leave him to languish and straggle with anguish ? 
The deed that relieved him from all that aggrieved him 
Was kiadly not cruel. 


In procession extended a funeral splendid, 
With bauner’d displays and escutcheons emblazon'd 
To church slowly pass’d, 
When a dread apparition astounded]my vision ; : 
Like an aspen leaf shaking, dumb founded and quaking, 
I stood all aghast ! 


From its nail’d coffin prison, the corpse had arisen, 
And in all its shroud vesture, with menacing gesture, 
And eye-balls that stared at me, flared at me, glared at me, 
It pointed—it flouted its slayers, and shouted 
In accents that thrilled me, 
* That ruthless dissembler, that guilt-stricken trembler, 
Is the villain who kill’d me!” 


*T was fancy’s creation—mere hallucination— 

A lucky delusion, for again my confusion, 

Guilt’s evidence sinister, seem'd to people and mlunister 
The painful achievement of grief and bereavement. 


Then why these probations, these self-condemnatioas, 
Incessant and fearful? 

Some with impunity snatch opportunity, 

Slay—and exult in concealment’s immunity, 

Free from forebodings and heartfelt corrodings, 

They fear no disclosure, no public exposure, 

And sleeping unhaunted and waking undaunted, 
Live happy and cheerful. 


To scape the ideal let me dwell on the real. 

I, a pauper so lately, 
In abundance possessing life’s every blessing, 
Fine steeds in my stable, rare wines on my table, 
Servants dreseed gaily, choice banquets daily, 
A wife fond and beautiful, children most dutiful, 
I, a pauper so lately, live richly and greatly, 

{n a mansion house stately. 


Life’s blessings ?—Oh, liar! allare curses most dire— 
In the midst of my revels, 

His eyes ever stare at me, flare at me, glare at me. 

Before me, when treading my manors outspreading, 

There yawns au abysmal cliff precipice dismal ; 

Isolation has vanish’d, all silence is banish d, 

Where’er I immew me his death-shrieks pursue me, 
Iam haunted by devils. 


My sviue, clear and ruddy, seems turbid and bloody ; 

I cannot quaff water—recalling his slaughter, 

My terror it doubles—’tis bedded with bubbles 
Each fill’d with his breath, 

And every glass in each hisses—“ Assassin ! 

My curse shall affright thee, haunt, harrow, and blight thee 
In life and in death !” ; ' , 


My daughters, their mother, contend with each other 
Who shall show most affection, best soothe my dejection. 
Kevoltiung endearments! their garments seem cerements. 
And I shudder with loathing at their grave-tainted clothing. 
Home, and tie mercies, - 
That to others are dearest, tw me are the dearest 
And deadliest curses. 


When free from this error, [ thrill with the terror 
(Thought horrid to dwell on!) 

That the wretch whom they cherish may shamefully perish : 

Be publicly gibbeted, branded, exhibited, “— 
As a murderous felon ! 


© punishment hellish !—the house | embellish, 

From centre to corner upbraids its adorner.— 

A door’s lowest creaking swells into a shrieking ; 

Against me each column bears evidence solemn, 
Each statue’s a Nemesis ; 

They follow, infest me they strive to arrest me, 

Till, in terrified sadness that verges on madness, 
I rush from the premises. 


The country’s amenity brings no serenity, 

Each rural sound seeming a menace or screaming ; 

There is not a bird or beast but cries—“ Murder ! 
There goes the offender ! ; 

Dog him, waylay him, encompass him, stay him, 
And make him surrender !” 


My flower-beds splendid seem eyes blood-distended— 

His eyes, ever staring, and flaring, and glaring! 

{ turn from them quickly, but phantoms more sickly 
Drive me hither and thither : 

I would forfeit most gladly wealth stolen so madly, 

Quitting grandeur sal eovster to fly from this devilry, 
But whither—oh ! whither * 


Hence, idle delusions! hence, fears and confusions ! 

Not a single friend’s severance lessens men’s reverence, 

No neighbour of rank quits my sumptuous banquets 
Without lauding their donor ; 

Throughout the wide county I’m famed for my bounty, 
All hold me in honour. 


Let the dotardand craven by fear be enslaven. 
They have vanish’d! How fast fly these images ghastly, 
When, in firm self-reliance, 


heard her retiring footsteps descending the stair, turned on his side, and in- 
voked again the drowsy god. Short was his repose; for again Madame 
appeared. Entreaties were this time mingled with reproaches for neglect- 
ing the warnings given; there were even threats of future regret if they 
should continue unheeded ; and, upon a second and more earnest promise, 
the footsteps were again heard descending the staircase. Thoroughly awak- 
ened, this time, the officer arose, dressed himself under a feeling -hat some- 
thing more was implied than had been directly stated. He set out to 
awaken the senior non-commissioned officer of his detachment, removed 
the guns from the square of the town, and placed them upon an open 
space at the fork ot two roads, caused the horses to be harnessed, and the 
men to sleep equipped in the stables with them. He then re-entered his 
quarters, and Jay down dressed, with the hope of passing the short remnant 
of the night in undisturbed repose ; thoroughly unsettled, however, his sleep 
was light and fitful, from which he was startled by a distant sound of firing, 
succeeded by a clattering of horses’ feet, as of a party in haste, if not con- 


| fusion, mingled with the shrill blasts ot the trampet, which immediately 


arranged themselves into the well-known notes of the alarm. All doubt was 
at an end,—a picquet must have been surprised—the French were in the 
town. Facilitated by the previous preparatiuns, the horses of the artillery 
were quickly in the guns, happily parked in rear of the city; the men mount- 
ed, and ready for retreat or action. A short and anxious pause succeeded. 
lt was followed by victory, as usual ; the brave 14th drove back the in- 
vaders, and all again was tranquil. The measures of General Fane had 
been too skilfully planned to admit of a chance deteat; but the principal 
pickquet had been surprised. It was commanded by a young Subaltern, 
had been placed upon a road which is a causeway, raised about sixteen 
feet above the natnral svil, and cons'ructed of masonry to the distance of 
some miles from the town. The night was intensely cold, and a bleak north- 
east wind blew directly in their faces. ‘The officer in command altered its 
disposition during the night, withdrew it from the causeway, placing it for 
shelter beneath and upon its leeward side. This was discovered by the 
watchful enemy, pr ‘bably by the information of an emissary. Advantage 
was taken of the error. The vidette upon the causeway fired his warning 





You determine on treating the brain’s sickly cheating 
With scornand defiance ! 


Ha! ha! I am fearless henceforward, and tearless, 
No coinage of fancy, no dream’s necromancy, 
Shall sadden and darken—God help me !—hist !—hearken ! 


’Tis the shriek, soul-appalling, he uttered when falling ! 


By day thas affrighted, ‘lis worse when benighted ; 
With the clock’s midnight boom from the church o’er his tomb 
There comes a sbarp screaming, too fearful for dreaming ; 
Bone fingers, unholy, draw the foot-curtains slowly— 
O God! how they stare at me, flare at me, glare at me, 
Those eyes of a Gorgon ! 

Beneath the clothes sinking, with shuddering shrinking, 
A mental orgasm and budily spasm 

Convulse every organ. 


Nerves a thousand times stronger ceuld bear it no longer. 
Grief, sickness, compunction, dismay in conjunction, 
Nights and days ghost-prolific, more grim and terrific 

Than judges and juries, 
Make the heart writhe and falter more than gibbet and halter. 
Arrest me, secure me, seize, handcuff, immure me ! — 
I own my transgression—will make tull confession— 
Quick—quick! let me plunge into some dark-vaulted dungeon, 
Where, though tried and death fated, I may not be baited 

By devils and furies ! 

a ees 
THE SURPRISE, 


AN INCIDENT OF THE LAST WAR. 


After the battle of Orthes something like a disposition to revert to the 
Bourbon dynasty was observed in the south of France, perhaps as the 
only means of averting the threatened partition of the empire. To take 
advantage of this supposed newly-awakened feeling, Lord Wellington de- 
tached a force of cavalry, consisting of the 14th Light Dragoons and two 
guns of Horse Artillery, under the command of Major-General Fane, to 
Pau. Pau, the birth-place of Henry IV., the most popular of the Bour- 
bon monarchs, was slso the native city of Bernadotte, Crown Prince of 
Sweden, who had lately thrown his weight into the balance against his 
former master, and who had employed agents, as was believed successful- 
ly, to elicit, in the ancient capital of Navarre, the first spark to be applied 
to the funeral pile of Imperial power. This military political movement 
did not succeed. The general, with his little force, was received politely, 
but without any of thet élan of enthusiasm with the genius loci should 
have inspired,—no cries of ‘ Vivent les Bourbons’ awakened the echoes cf 
the antique palace of Jean d’Albret,—the British force remained fruitless- 
ly afew days, and then returned with its energetic Commander to re- 
join the army. Another victory and more English blood was necessary 
to obtain the restoration of the exiled race. 

General Fane had been aware that at the distance of a few leagues from 
Pau, there was a French force; of course, therefore, picquets were 
placed with advanced videttes, upon the main roads, and no customary 
precaution neglected. The officer in command of the artillery, a Lieu- 
tenant, received much kind attention from the lady of the house at which 
he was billeted. She was far advanced in life, was the widow of an an- 
cient noble, and had suffered deeply during the régne de terreur; she had 
emigrated to England, after her husband had expiated the crime of aristo- 
cracy upon the blood-stained altar of liberty ; she had afterwards availed 
herself of the merciful decree of Napoleon, permitting her return to the 
country, and in common with many other similarly circumstanced, had 


shot in vain, and retired. A forceof French cavalry pressed upon his re- 
tiring steps, galloped onwards, leaving the picquet below and behind them, 
thus realizing the prophecy of the compassionate widow, to whom the 
Lieutenant of Herse Arillery might have owed the preservation of his guns 
| and of his reputation.—United Service Magazine. 

| — 


| THE FIRST FLOWER-PAINTER. 


A LEGEND OF SICYON 
Sicyon is among the most celebrated cities of ancient Greece, disputing 
| the palm of superiority with Corinth itself, and laying claim to some of the 
| most brilliant inveutions ef that much boasted capital, which it certainly ex- 
celled in the school cf sculpture atleast. Amid the names of those gifted 
ones who helped to make it famous, we find that of Pamphilus and Apel- 
les, together with a long list of tradition-haunted appellations, whose pecu- 
liar claim to be remembered has faded almost entirely away in the dim 
chronicles of the past. Lysippus was also a native of Sicyon ; and Pausias, 
of whom is related a wild, sweet legend, well worth listening to. 

He was the son of Bries, or Brietes, as some call it, and instructed by 
him in the first rudiments of an art in which he afterwards arrived at sin- 
“ped ae parse considering the age in which he had lived, and subsequent- 
iy studied encausiic in the school of Pamphilus. The word encaustic signi- 
jes a kind of painting, in which, by heating or burning in (as the Greek 
term implies), the pe to are rendered permanent in all their original splen- 
dour. But as neither Vitruvius, nor any other ancient author has left a clear 
account of the method employed, it may be reasonably doubted whether, 
among the various processes adopted or recommended by the moderns, the 
right one has yet been discuvered. With this, however, we have nothing 
to do, further than briefly alluding to the extraordinary progress made by 
“ta ae under his gifted master, which left all future competitors far be- 
tind. 

In every thing he undertook he was almost equally successful, and soon 
gained for himself a name engraven among the records of that bright land. 
And there it might have remained, covered with the dust of ages, blotted 
out with thousands more from the dim and time-stained annals of the past, 
or preserved only in dictionary lore, but for the halo of a sweet romance 
which circled round it like a glory, blending the classical and poetical togeth- 
er in the golden web of human sympathy and association. We can Tare 
but few thoughts and feelings in common with that young Greek artist, ex- 
isting so many centuries back ; the city in which he dwelt retaining but 
the name of what it was then ; his style, the very means by which he achiev- 
ed celebrity, long since passed away. But when we read that iu his youth 
he loved and was beloved—ay, even as itis with the young in our times— 
the past comes home, as it were, to the heart, and we long to hear more, 
imagination promptly supplying every broken link in the chain of bygone 
events. 

History tells us that the maiden’s name was Glycera, that she was a maker 
of garlands, and he became enamoured of her in early youth. Why, the 
very announcement reads like a poem! What a new perception of the 
beautiful broke over the mind of Pausias about this period, refining and 
idealising it in a strange manner! One might have detected it in ever 
thing he set about; the harsh outline, and rude, unfinished conception which 
characterised some of his first productions, rapidly disappeared, and were 
succeeded by a delicacy and polish unrivalled at that period. About this 
time he first began to paint flowers. 

How Glycera laughed, and clapped her little white hands joyfully togeth- 
er, when Pausias attempted to copy a wreath.of roses which she was twi- 
ning for a festival, laying the original down beside it, and smelling first to 
one and then to the other, as though she would fain have the young artist 
believe that she could not tell them apart! But though Pausias laughed 
with ker—who could help it?—he felt that they might have been better 
done, while with the feeling came the determination that they should be. 

Meanwhile Glycera took away the wreath to sell—for it was thus she 











domiciled in Pau, with an infant and only son. She appeared pleased in 
recounting her recollections of the hospitable land which had given her 
refuge: and her young guest had to overrule much solicitation, and to 
plead great fatigue, before he was suffered to retire, although the night 
was already far advanced. The soldier’s sleep is sound, when certain 
that there are others on the watch, to give alarm on the first approach of 
danger : such were the slumbers of the Lieutenant of Horse Artillery, until 
the strong gleam of a lamp held to his eyes awakened him, and he found 
his venerable hostess leaning over his bed. 

‘ Do English soldiers lay aside their clothes and arms when near an 
enemy ? 

‘ But, my dear Madame, we are not very near the enemy ; and, though 
we were, there are those who watch while their comrades repose ’ 

* Oh, you know not the foe you have to deal with, and should not be too 
confident in your precautions.’ 

‘I should know my enemy, Madame, this is not my first campaign |” 

‘Oh, get up, get up; and, if you must sleep, do so, prepared for the 
worst, and be ready to meet it.” 

The officer finding that argument was unavailing, and regretting the time 
thus lost to his repose, felt that stratagem was necessary to obtain the lady’s 





absence ; he promised, therefore, to equip himself cap-a-pie, and when he 


earned her simple livelihood—asking leave to keep the copy: and, as he 
never refused her any thing, it was set up in her little studio, for that gar- 
| land-maker was an artist, too, in her way—at least, no one could dispute 
her rare taste in the blending together of those glowing colours which form- 
ed her picturesque employment. When Pausias came to see his picture 
surrounded by the real flowers themselves, in all their beauty and freshness, 
he grew painfully alive to its many faults; but as Glycera, with a pretty 

wilfulness, absolutely refused to have it removed until he painted her ano- 
ther to put in its place, heJwas forced to comply with her request. Certain 
it is that the second was a wonderful improvement, although the artist him- 
self was still far trom satisfied, resting not until he gradually arrived at the 
highest perfection in that new art, of which he may truly be said to be the 
inventor—the first Hower painter! 

Glycera was, most likely, only a simple garland-wreather, and without 
much mird to comprehend the more ambitious aspirings of her gifted lover. 
But what did that matter, so long as she had the mind to love and reverence 
him as she must needs have done? But in this new pursuit, which he had 
learned of her, or to please her, the maiden dearly loved to play the connois- 
'seur. First of all, it was ten to one she would own that there was any fault 
lin her eyes; but when Pausias was urgent that she should try and find 
| some—for well he knew that, from constant association with the original, 
her taste for the picturesque and beautiful was pure and judicious, and lik- 
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ing, perhaps, to be taught of her, if it was only for the very novelty of the 
thing—Glycera would draw up ber little graceful figure to its utmost height, 
and fixing her dark eyes, balf playfully, half deprecatingly, on bis, as though 
wondering at her own temerity in schooling him, and looking ever geutlest 
when she chided, begin criticising with the softest voice and sweetest smile 
imaginable. And when Pausias exclaimed that she was right and he had 
not noticed the defect beture, would look so proud for a little moment, and 
then be quite angry at his fuycying she meant te call it a defect, when it 
was nothing, positively uothing, or only what the least shade of colour 
would rectify in an instant. The alteration was made, and Pausias even 
thanked her for the suggestion; but Glycera, like a true woman, took care 
that this should not happen very often. After all, it is so much pleasanter 
to admire than criticise; so difficult to find any faultin the compositions of 
those we love. 

‘ How strange!’ said Glycera, one evening, as she sat among her flowers ; 
* these roses fade even before Ican well make use of them, while yours will 
live for ever!’ 

‘ Not quite,’ answered the artist, witha smile. ‘I wish it could be so.’ 

‘And what is there to hinder it?’ 

‘ Nothing,’ replied her lover, witha wiid enthusiasm that seemed to defy 
all earthly obstacles. ‘ There is no barrier between genius and immortality ; 
not even death itself, so it allow us time only to achieve greatness!’ 

Gly cera looked up wonderingly in her lover's face, without venturing to 

speak again, and it seemed to her like the countenance ofa god. 

‘ Have | frightened you, dear one!’ asked he at length. 

‘No, I like to hear you talk thus. I, too, should like to be immortal.’ 

‘You, Glycera?’ And there was something of pity in the fond smile of 
the young artist as he bent towards her. 

‘Yes, indeed, and it isin your power to make me so, if you will!’ 

‘If—but you are talking idly now, my Glycera !’ 

* Why, what should hinder you drawing me, as well as yonder wreath? 
and then I, too, should live for ever through your genius !’ 

The artist was struck with the idea; and the girl’s perfect and trusting 
reliance on his skill and power to bring it to pass, seemed to gift him with 
superhuman strength. After all, even if he failed, there Aad be no great 
harm done : and should he succeed, and something whispered that it would 
be so, how glorious atriamph would be his! Yes, Glycera should have her 
wish—immortality through him, and their names be blended together 
throughout all ages! 

‘ Pausias, speak to me!’ exclaimed his companion, startled by the pale 
cheek and burning eyes of her enthusiastic lover. ‘ You are not angry, sure- 
ly? But, perhaps, you think me too presumptuous?’ 

‘ Not a whit—it shall be done! You believe that 1 can do this, Gly- 
cera!’ 

‘1 believe that you can do anything !’ 

‘ And yet it isa difficult task,’ observed the painter, as his flashing glance 
rested on that young and beautiful face. 

‘Nay, I will sitso still and quiet—only try.’ 

‘We will begin to-morrow, then.’ 

‘So soon! oh, what happiness!’ 

Such was the origin of the famous ‘ Stephaneplocos,’ or garland-wreather, 
as it was afterwards called. 

The following day Pausias commenced his labour of love ; nor had all Gly- 
cera’s little coquettish arts in the interim been entirely thrown away, for 
never did she look more beautiful; and the artist resolved to paint her as 
she was then, sitting among the flowers, and holding a wreath of them care- 
lessly in her band, as though she had just finished twining it. Truth to say, 
the original of that celebrated picture was charming enough to have inspir- 
ed one even less gifted than the young Greek. The attitude, the timid con- 
sciousness of her own loveliness, beaming forth in that half-playful, half- 
bashful glance, although perfectly natural and unstudied, appeared the very 
perfection of artistic grace ; and Pausias had only to suggest to his fair sitter 
—and it was a needless caution—the necessity of her keeping her attention 
fixed upon him. 

Weeks passed on, and the picture grew in beauty beneath his master-touch. 
Glycera, in her wild delight, knew not which to admire most, herself or the 
flowers, and would persist in maintaining that the former was flattered—for 
the pleasure, perhaps, of being contradicted by her lover, as a matter of 
course; and told, for the hundredth time, how utterly impossible it was for 
any human artist ever even to hope to delineate thechangeful beauty of that 

iant face. 

But Pausias had many other things to engage his attention, and, manlike, 
began to tire a little of being so constantly chained to one subject; and al- 
though he always hoped that the ‘ Stephaneplocos * would be his chef-d’eu- 
vre, and bestowed more pains upon it than upun all the rest of his works 
put together, he did not seem in any great hurry to getit finished, but lin- 
gered over the subject iu asort of playful dalliance, without making much 
visible progress. ’ 

Pausias has been accused by his contemporaries, and not without some 
shadow of trath, of being a slow painter; and although the censure was 
effectually silenced at the time by his famous ‘Hemeresios,’ or work of a 
day, that being the brief period in which he completed the picture of a boy, 
executed with wonderfu: taste and delicacy, taking into consideration the 
shortness of the time allotted to his self-imposed task, the satire was, never- 
theless, not entirely without fouridation. And whatif it was? The rivals 
who criticised him have passed into oblivion, while the artist is remembered 
still, All great things are born of time, and matured by study and reflec- 
tion. But for that very slowness he might never have arrived at the emi- 
nence he afterwards attained in the skilful management of lights and shad- 
ows, for which the works of the great painter are peculiarly distinguished. | 

Glycera evinced, at length, so much impatience that the picture should 
be gone on with, that Pausias could not help inquiring with a smile, whether 
she was afraid all the flowers would fade away ? 

‘It is not the flowers only that are mortal, my Pausias !’ replied the girl, 
turning aside her head. 

Struck by the sad tones of her voice, he gazed upon her more attentively. 
Surely she was much changed! Could it be the light which fell upon her ? 
Or the crimson flowers wreathed amid her dark hair? They were enough 
to make any one look pale,—but not so thin, so strangely attenuated. 

* You are ill!’ said Pausias. It was the first time he had noticed it; but 
we often find it thus: those who love us best and truest are frequently the 
last to observe a change, long ago perceptible to the glance of others less 
interested. Glycera’s young companions had often mentioned it of late ; 
bat she only laughed and shook her head, saying, and perhaps believing 
then, that it was nothing, and she should soon be well again. 

You are ill!’ repeated Pausias, once more; while she yet meditated 
how to answer, and whether to attempt any longer to concea! it from 


h 

















im. 

_* No, but I fear to be. Itis this feeling*that makes me impatient some- 
times. Pausias, you promised me immortality !’ 

_ What mockery there was for him who loved her in those wild words! 
in the meek, trusting look with which she clung to him! How powerless, 
after all, is our vain, haman worship!—Our purest affection! Is there 
nothing that we can do? If we were to lay down our very lives for them, 
of what avail would it be? None! In our strongest love we are weak as 
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little children to save the object of it from one corporeal pang. We cau 
but pray for them. The young Greek repeated the word immortality with 
white lips. 

‘ Let me owe it to you!’ whispered Glycera, again; and she pressed clo- 
ser to him, and rested her drooping head upon his shoulder. ‘It was too 
much happiness to be with you here oa earth ; but to live in the memory of 
your future fame is life enough for me.’ 

Pausias interrupted her with passionate lamentations. lt was a sad tri- 
umph for her to learn in them how dear she was to to him, and how well 
content he would be to give up all other ties of hope and ambition which 
the world held for him, to preserve the young life rapidly ebbing away.— 
To be sure, these were mere words; taken from his art, Pausias would 
have been the most miserable man alive, and even Glycera’s love have ut- 
terly failed to satisfy or console. But he did not think so then; and she— 
oh, it was so natural !—believed every syllable he told her, feeling strangely 
happy in consequence. And yet there was no selfishness in the heart of the 
youug garland-wreather. She would not for worlds have purchased life it- 
self, precious as it seemed to her now, at suchasacrifice; but it was sweet 
to die so loved and mourned. 

After this Pausias devoted hitnselfalmost entirely to the ‘ Stephaneplucos.’ 
And it is said that Glycera not only attired herself with the most studied 
care, but even painted her face, in order that more effectually to conceal the 
fearful ravages of disease, lest the original freshness of the picture should be 

destroyed ; or, perhaps, with the feminine desire of looking better in her 
lover's eyes, not only at the present moment, but when he should have 
nothing but that portrait left to remind him of the past. While deceived by 
this womanly device, Pausias continued to indulge a wild, vain hope, destin- 
ed never to be realised. Sometimes he would advise the picture’s being 
put aside for a few weeks, until she was better; looking into her dark eyes 
while she spoke with such earnest scrutiny, that Glycera, controlling the 
sudden impulse which she felt to fling herself upon his bosom, and tell him 
that would never be, answered only by light, playful words. 

Nay, idler _no excuse, or I shall think you have some other work on 
hand And it is so nearly finished now, and so beautiful !—the flowers, | 
mean’—added the girl, with a smile and blush. 


‘ Not half beautiful enough; and I do not 


mean the flowers, my Glycera! 
Bat you must have your way, I suppose ?’ 


LL 


‘To be sure ;’ and she went and sat down in her usual place. It was a 
strange notion ; but Pausias could not help thinking as he worked, how 
many flower-wreaths had faded away since the picture was first begun. 

It was a bright sammer evening when the masterpiece of the young ar- 
tist received its finishing touch ; and he called to Glycera to come and play 
the critic asshe used. Butif there were any faults, she could not see them 
pow for tears; while her grateful thanks, blended with sweet praise fell 
soothingly on his ear. And yet she seemed strangely sad, as though her 
mission were at an end. ; ; 

It was a wild supposition ; but the Greek girl, looking back upon the 
past, felt that she had been born only for this purpose—to instil into the 
mind of her artist-lover a gentler and more refined conception of the beauti- 
ful--to win him into a new and hitherto untrodden pathway to the tempie 
of Fame—to be the poetry of his youth—the agent, the incentive, the day- 
star of future immortality! a portion of which would be reflected back upon 
herself. A romantic dream, passing early away, and idealisiag, rather than 
interfering with the sterner duties of an active and glorious manhood.— 
What happiness !—what a privilege tor Glycera, to live and die for him she 
loved! How many would fain to do likewise, if they might! And who 
knows, thought the young dreamer, but what | may be yet permitted, in- 
visible to mortal eyes, to be his ministering spirit sull! A bright smile set- 
tled like a gleam of sunlight upon the brow of the maiden as she mused 
thus; so bright, that Pausias felt awe-stricken as he gazed, for there was a 
glory in it not of earth. a 

‘Glycera,’ said he, very softly, ‘of whom are you thinking ?’ 

‘Need you ask?’ , 

‘ But you smiled so strangely, and yet so happily.’ 

‘May I not know it?’ / 

‘Not now; wait until it is realised, and then I will whisper it to you—it 
may be when you least expect it.’ : 

Pausias was pleased to hear her allude to the future, little dreaming how 
vague and uncertain a thing it was—how rayless, for the most part, wanting 
the Christian’s hope of a reunion with the beloved in heaven, or that it was 
the unknown fature to which she referred. 

That mght Glycera contrived by a thousand innocent and gentle wiles to 
detain her lover long after his usual time, aud yet it only needed for ber to 
have told him how ill she really was and he would never lave quitted her 
again ; but the girl had no heartto grieve him thus Even after he was gone 
she called him back, and held up her sweet face again, that he might kiss 
her for the last time ; and still Pausias never guessed the truth. How should 
ne, when she looked so bright and beautiful? But as he walked homeward 
in the quiet moonlight, he began to think that, after all, Glycera did not 
seem ro very ill; and it might have been a mere womanly device to coax 
him into finishing the picture, upon the completion of which she seemed to 
have set her whole heart, and laugh gladly within himself for having been 
so easily duped. Certainly she was much changed, but it might be only a 
trifling illness that would soon pass away again. How apt we are in be- 
lieving what we hope! Even while he dreamed thus, Glycera was no more, 
and the poetry of his life died with her. , 

It is probable that the young garland-maker fell a sacrifice to the same 
fatal and cureless disease, which still continues, even in our own time, to 
mark out for its victims the gentlest and best-beloved ot earth, gifting them 
with a treacherous beauty that mocks and deceives the tondest and 
most watchful affection, and, brightening ever towards iis close, lures on 
the star of hope and joy only for it to set in tears and darkness over the 
grave! 

Henceforth Pausias belonged solely to his country and his art, whose re- 
cords speak of him from time to time. It is from them we trace the onward 
progress of this greet artist. Pausanias mentions, in particular, twopictures 
of his at Epidaurus,of singular merit: one a Cupid with a lyre in bis hand 
his bow and arrows lying by his side; the other being the famous ‘ Methe,, 
or drunkenness. Subsequently, however, the debts of the state having’ 
obliged the Sicyonians to sell their pictures, those of Pausias were brought 
to Rome during the edileship of Scaurus, where, as we learn from a line in 
the Satires of Horace, they were a great object of veneration to the con- 
noisseurs. Some idea of the value attached to the ‘Stephaneplocos,’ may 
be gathered trom the fact of a mere copy of it being pucchased by L. Lu- 
cullus at Athens, at the enormous price of two talents (about four hundred 
and thirty-two guineas). 

Pausias undertook the restoration of the paintings of Polygnotus at Thes- 
pic, which had fallen greatly to decay. He was also the first who intro- 
duced the custom of painting the ceilings and walls of private apartments 
with histurical and dramatic subjects, although the practice of decorating 
roofs and ceiliugs with stars or arabesque figures (particularly those of tem- 
ples) was of very old date. To his skill in encaustic, in which he was the 
first who ever acquired much celebrity, we have already alluded ; but, 
more than all, he was the first flower-painter! a branch of art which, under 
the magic touch of the great flower-painter of our own day, Mr. Valentine 
Bartholomew, has now attained to the highest state of perfection, almost 
ceasing to become one in its exquisite truthfulness to nature. 

One historian only of that ancient period, the veracity of whose state- 
ments are not always to be relied upon, and whose single testimony we 
should be very careful in admitting, bas ventured to hint that after Glyce- 
ra’s death, Pausias, manlike, was well content to solace himself with a new 
affection. Poor Glycera! And yet if it was so, and she could have known 
it, her woman’s heart must have joyed with an unselfish rejoicing in what 
made him happy too. But we will not believe it! In the romantic annals 
of Greece her name alone blends with that of her gifted lover. Fame points 
to the ‘Stephaneplocos,’ and will know no other! Reason whispers with 
her cold, mocking smile, that it might have been so, bringing a whole host 
of past and present experiences to corroborate her words; but they are 
scarcely heard amidst opposing multitudes of young veices, strong in their 
sweet and loving faith, Whether it be wiser we know not, but it is cer- 
tainly far pleasanter to listen to the latter and believe, in spite of the scep- 
tical historian before mentioned, that Glycera had no rival in the affections 
of Pausias save his art, which her presence, her love, and, it may be, even 
her early death, assisted to perfect and refine. 

ep 
CAMPAIGN IN TEXAS. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine, 


Fahrien und Schicksale eines Deutschen in'Texas. Von. H. Ehrenberg, 
Leipzig: 1845. 

‘A MEETING of citizens’—so ran the announcement that, on the morning 
of the 11th October 1935, was seen posted, in letters a toot high, at the cor- 
ner of every street in New Orleans—' a meeting of citizens this evening, at 
eight o’clock, in the Arcade Coffeehouse, It concerns the freedom and so- 
vereignty of a people in whose veins the blood of the Anglo-Saxon flows. 
Texas, the prairie-land, has risen in arms against the tyrant Santa Anna, 
and the greedy despotism of the Romish priesthood, and implores the assis- 
tance of the citizens of the Union. We have therefore convoked an as- 
sembly of the inhabitants of this city, and trust to see it numerously at- 
tended. The Committee for Texas.’ 


The extensive and fertile province of Texas had, up to the period of 
Mexico’s separation from Spain, been utterly neglected. Situated at the 
north-eastern extremity of the vast Mexican empire, and exposed to the in- 
cursions ot the Comanches, and other warlike tribes, it con‘ained buta 
scanty population of six thousand ‘souls, who, tor safety’s sake, collected 
together in afew towns and fortified mission-houses, and even there were 
compelled to purchase security by tribute to the Indians. lt was buta 
very short time before the outbreak of the Mexican revolution, that the 
Spaniards began to turn their attention to Texas, and to encourage emigra- 
tion trom the United States. The rich soil, the abundance of game, the ex- 
cellence of the climate, were irresistible inducements; and soon hundreds 
of hardy backwoodsmen crossed the Sabine, with their families and worldly 
goods, and commenced the work of civilization. Between the iron-fisted 
Yankees and the indolent cowardly Mexicans, the Indian marauders speedi- 
ly discovered the difference; instead of tribute and unlimited submission, 
they were now received with rifle-bullets and stern resistance ; gradually 
they ceased their aggressions, and Texas became comparatively a secure 
residence. 


The Mexican revolution broke out and triumphed, and at first the policy 
of the new government was favourable to the Americans in Texas, whose 
numbers each day increased. But after a time several laws, odious and 
onerous to the settlers, were passed ; and various disputes and pariial com- 
bats withthe Mexican garrisons occurred. When Santa Anna put himselt 
at the head of the liberal party in Mexico, the Texians gladly raised his 
banner; but they soon discovered that the change was to prove of little ad- 
vantage to taem. Santa Anna’s government showed a greater jealousy of 
the American seitlers than any previous one had done ; their prayer, that 
the province they had colonized might be erected into a state of the Mexi- 
can union, was utterly disregarded and its bearer, Stephen F. Austin, de- 
tained in prison at Mexico; various citizens were causelessly arrested, and 
numerous other acts of irjustice committed. At last, in the summer of 
1835, Austin procured his release, and returned to Texas, where he was 
joysully received by the aggrieved colonists. Presently arrived large bodies 
of troops, under the Mexican General, Cos, destined to strengthen the Tex- 
ian garrisons; and at the same time came a number of ordinances, as ridi- 
culous asthey were unjust. One of these ordered the Texians to give up 





their arms, only retaining one gun forevery five plantations; another for- 


bade the building of churches. The tyranny of such edicts, *nd the positive 
cruelty of the firstenamed, in a country surrounded by wibes of Indian robs 
bers, are too evident to require comment. The Texians, although they were 
but twenty-seven thousand against eight millions, at once resolved to resist; 
and to do so with greater effect, they sent deputies to the United States, to 
crave assistance in the struggle about to commence. 

The summons of the Texian committee of New Orleans to their fellow 
citizens was enthusiastically responded to. At the appointed hour, the 
immense Arcade Coffeehouse was thronged to the roof; speeches in favour 
of Texian liberty were made and applauded to the echo; and two lists 
were opened—one for subscriptions, the other for the names of those who 
were willing to lend the aid of their arms to their oppressed fellow-coun- 
trymen. Before the meeting separated, ten thousand dollars were subscrib- 
ed; and on the following afternoon, the steamer Washita ascended the 
Mississippi with the first company of volunteers. These had ransacked 
the tailors’ shops for grey clothing, such being the colour best suited to 
the prairie, and thence they received the name of “ The Greys”; their 
arms were rifles, pistols, and the far-famed bowie-knife. The day after 
their departure, a second company of Greys set sail, but went round by sea 
to the Texian coast; and the third instalment ot these ready volunteers 
was the company of Tampico Blues, who took ship for the port of Tam- 
pico. The three companies consisted of Americans, English, French, and 
several Germans. Six of the latter nation were to be found in the ranks 
of the Greys; and one of them, a Prussian, of the name of Ehrenberg, who 
appears to have been for some time an inhabitant of the United States, 
and to be well acquainted with the country, its people, their language, and 
peculiarities, survived, in one instance by a seeming miracle, the many 
desperate fights and*bloody massacres that occurred during the short but 
severe conflict for Texian independence, in which nearly the whole ef his 
comrades were slain. He has recently published an account of the cam- 
paign; and his narrative, highly characteristic and circumstantial, derives 
a peculiar interest from his details ot the defeats suffered by the Texians, 
before they could succeed in shaking off the Mexican yoke. Of their 
Victories, and especially of the crowning one at San Jacinto, various ac- 
counts have already appeared ; but the history of their reverses, paar 
not less interesting, is far less known; for the simple reason, that the 
Mexicans gave no quarter to those whom they styled rebels, and that the 
defeat of a body of Texians was almost invariably followed by its extermin- 
ation. 

Great was the enthusiasm, and joyful the welcome, with which the Tex- 
ian colonists received the first conrpany of volunteers, when under the 
command of Captain Breece, they landed from their steamboat upon the 
southern bank of the river Sabine. No sooner had they set foot on shore, 
than a flag of blue silk embroidered with the words, ** To the first com- 
pany of Texian volunteers fiom New Orleans,” was presented to them in 
the name of the women of Texas; the qualification of Texian citizens was 
conferred upon them; every house was placed at their disposal for quar- 
ters; asd banquets innumerable were prepared in their honour. But the 
moment was critical—time was too precious to be expended in feasts and 
merry-making, and they pressed onwards. A two days’ march brought 
them to San Augustin, two more to Nacoydoches, and thence, after a short 
pause, they set out on their journey of five hundred miles to St. Antonio, 
where they expected first to burn powder. Nor were they deceived in 
their expectations. They found the Texian militia encamped before the 
town, which, as well as its adjacent fort of the Alamo, wes held by the 
Mexicans. The Texians were besieging it in the best manner their imi er- 
fect means and small numbers would permit. An amusing account is 
given by Mr. Ehrenberg of the camp and proceedings of the besieging 
force :— 

We had arrived late in the night, and at sunrise a spectacle offered itfelf 
to us, totally different from anything we had ever before beheld. ‘To our 
left flowed the river St Antonio, which, although it rises but a few miles 
from the town of the same name, is already, on reaching the latter, six or 
eight feet deep, and eighteen or twenty yards broad. It here describes a 
curve, enclosing a sort of promontory or peninsula, at the commencement 
of which, up-stream, the Texian camp was pitched. At the opposite or 
lower extremity, but also on the right bank of the river, was the ancient 
town of St Antonio, hidden from the camp by the thick wood that fringes 
the banks of all Texian streams. Between us and the town was a maize- 
field, a mile long, and at the time lying fallow; opposite to the field, on the 
left bank, and only separatea from the town by the river, stood the Alamo, 
the principal fortress of the province of Texas. The camp itself extended 
over a space of halfa mile in length, surrounded by maize-fields and prairie, 
the latter sprinkled with muskeet thickets, and with groups of gigantic 
cactuses ; in the high grass between which the horses and oxen of our 
troops were peacefully grazing. On entering the adjacent fields, the air 
was instantly darkened by millions of blackbirds, which rose like a cloud 
from the ground, described a few circles, and then again settled, to seek 
their food upon the earth. In one field, which had been used as a place of 
slaughter for the cattle, whole troops of vultures, of various kinds, were 
stalking about amongst the offal, or sitting, with open beaks and wings 
outspread, upon the dry branches of the neighbouring pecan-trees, warm- 
ing themselves in the sunbeams, no bad type of the Mexicans; whilst 
here and there, a solitary wolf or prairie dog prowled amongst the heads, 
hides, and ertrails of the slaughtered, beasts, taking his breakfast as deli- 
berately as his human neighbours. The reveille had sounded, and the 
morning gun been fired from the Alamo, when presently the drum beat to 
summon the various companies to roll-call; and the men were seen emerg- 
ing from their tents and huts. I will give some idea of the internal 
organization of the Texian army, if I record the proceedings of the com- 
pany that lay opposite to us, the soldiers composing which were disturbed 
by the tap of the drum in the agreeable occupation of cooking their break- 
fast. This consisted of pieces of beef, which they roasted at the fire on 
small wooden spits. Soon a row of these warriors, some only half-dressed, 
stood before the sergeant, who, with the roll of the company in his hand, 
was wailing their appearance; they were without their rifles, instead of 
which, most of them carried a bowie-knife in one hand, and a skewer, 
transfixing a lump of smoking meat, in the other. Several did not think 
proper to obey the summons at all, their roast not being yet in a state that 
permitted themJto leave it. At last the sergeant began to call their names, 
which were answered to alternately from the ranks or frore some neigh- 
bouring fire, and once a sleepy “ here !” proceeding from under the canvass 
of atent, caused a hearty laugh amongst the men, and made the sergeant 
look sulky, although he passed it over as if it were no unusual occurrence. 
When all the names had been called, he had no occasion to dismiss his men, 
for each of them, after answering, had returned to the fire and his breakfast. 

We Greys, particularly the Europeans, looked at each other, greatly 
amused by this specimen of Texian military discipline. We vurselves, it 
is true, Up to this time, had never even had the roll called, but had been ac- 
customed, as soon as the reveille sounded, to get our breakfast, and then 
set forward in a body, or by twos and threes, trotting, walking, or galloping, 
as best pleased us. Only in one respect were we very particular; namely, 
that the quartermaster and two or three men should start an hour before 
us, to warn the inhabitants of our approach, and get food and quarters ready 
for our arrival. If we did aot find every thing prepared, and that it was ihe 
quartermaster’s fault, he was reduced to the ranks, as were also any of the 
other officers who misbehaved themselves, { must observe, however, that 
we were never obliged to break either of our captains : tor both Breece of 
ours, and Captain Cook of the other company of Greys, made themselves 
invariably beloved and respected. Cook has since risen to the rank of ma- 
jor-general, and is, or was the other day, quartermaster-general of the repub- 
lic of Texas. 

Towards nine o’clock, a party crossed the field between our camp and the 
town, to reinforce a small redoubt erected by Cook’s Greys, and provided 
with two cannon, which were continually thundering against the Alamo, 
and from time to time knocking down a fragment of wall. The whole ai- 
fair seemed like a party of pleasure, and every telling shot was hailed 
with shouts of applause. Meanwhile, the enemy were not idle, but kept 

up a fire from eight or nine pieces, directed against the redonbt, the balls 
and canister ploughing up the ground in every direction, and driving clouds 
of dust towards the camp. It was no joke to ge. over the six cr eight hun- 
dred yards that intervened between the laiter and the redoubt, for there was 
scarcely any cover, and the Mexican artillery was far better served than 
ours. Nevertheless, the desire to obtain a full view of the Alamo, which, 
from the redoubt, presented an imposing appearance, induced eight men, 
including myself, to take a start across the field. {t seemed as if the enemy 
had pointed at us every gun in the fort; the bullets fell around us like hail, 
and for a moment the blasting tempes! compelled us to take refuge behind 
a pecan tree. Here we stared at each other, and laughed heartily at the ab- 
surd figure we cui, standing, eight men deep, behind a nut-tree, whilst our 
comrades, both in the camp and the redoubt, shouted with laughter at every 
discharge that rattled amongst the branches over our heads 

‘ This is what you call making war,’ said one of our party, Thomas 
Camp by name, ’ 

‘And that,’ said another, as a whole swarm of iron musqvritos buzzed by 
him, ‘is what we Americans call variations on Yankee Doodle.’ 

Just then there was a tremenduus crash amongst the branches, ard we 
dashed out from our cover, and across to the redoubt, only just in time; for 





the next moment the ground on which we had been standing was strewn 
with the heavy boughs of the pecan tree. 
All was lite and bustle in the little redoubt ; the men were siandirg round 
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the guns, talking and joking, and taking it by turns 10 have @ shot at the old 

wall:. Before fring, each man was compelled to name his mark, —s say 

what part of the ra he meant to demolish, and then bets were maue as 
is success or failure. P 

aes hundred rifle bullets to twenty,’ cried one man, ‘ that 1 hit between 

the third and fourth window ot the barracks.’ 

‘Done!’ cried halt a dozen voices. ‘The shot was fired, and the clumsy 
artijleryman had to cast bullets all next day. : f ; 

‘ My pistols—the best in the camp, by the by, exclaimed another aspi- 
rant, ‘against the worst inthe redoubt.’ — 

‘Well, sir, Lreckon I may ventare,’ said a hard featured back presente 
ina green hunting-shirt, whose pistols, if not quite so good as (hose wagered, 
were at any rate the next best, Away flew the ball, and the pistols of the 
unlucky marksman were transferred (o Green-shirt, who generously drew 
forth hisown, and handed them to the loser, ayia ; 

‘ Well, comrade, s’ pose 1 inust give you yerrevenge, If I don’t hit you Ht 

ve your pistols back again. ; 
pag ed was reloaded, and the backwoodsman squinted along it, as if 
it had been his own rifle, his featares twisted up into a mathematical cal- 
culation, and his right hand describing in the air all manner of geometri- 
cal figures. At last he was ready; one more squint along the gun, 
the match was applied, and the explosion took place The rattle of the 
stones warned us that the ball had taken effect. When the smoke cleared 
away, we looked in vain for the third and fourth windows, and a tremen- 
dous hurra burst torth tor old Deaf Smith as he was called, for the bravest 
Texian who ever bunted across a prairie, and who subsequently, with a 
small corps of observation, did such good service on the Mexican frontier 
between Nueces and the Rio Grande. : ; 

The resilees and impetuous Yankee volunteers were vot long in finding 
opportunities of distinction, Some Mexican sharpshvoters having come 
down to the opposite side of the river, whence they fired into the redoubt, 
were repelled bya handful of the Greys, who then, carried away by their 
enthusiasm, drove in the enemy’s outposts, and entered the suburbs of the 
towa. They got too ‘ar, and were in imminent risk of being overpow- 
ered by superior numbers, when Deaf Smith came to their rescue with 
a party of their comrades. Several days passed away in skirmishing, 
without any decisive assault being made upon the town or fort. The ma- 
jority of the men were for attacking; but some of the leaders opposed it, 
and wished to retire into winter quarters in rear of the Guadalupe river, 
wait for further reinforcements trom the States, and then, in the spring, 
again advance, and carry St Antonio by a coup de main. 

Toan army, in whose ranks subordination and discipline were scarcely 
known, and where every man thought his opinion as worthy to be listened 
to as that of the general, a difference of opinion wasdestruction. Tne Tex- 
ian militia, disgusted with their leader, Burleson, retreated in straggling par- 
ties across the Guadalupe; about four hundred men, consisting chiefly of the 
volunteers from New Orleans and the Mississipi, remained behind, besieg- 
ing St. Antonio, ot which the garrison was nearly two thousand strong. The 
four hundred melted away, little by little, to two hundred and ten; but 
these held good, and resolved to attack the town. They did so, and took it, 
house by house, with small loss to themselves, and a heavy one to the Mexi- 
cans. On the sixth day, the garrison of the Alamo, which was commanded 
by General Cos, and which the deadly Texian rifles had reduced to little 
more than half 1s original numbers, capitulated. After laying down their 
arms, they were allowed to retire beyond the Rio Grande. Forty-eight 

ieces of cannon, four thousand muskets, and a quantity of military stores, 

ell into the hands of the Texians, whose total loss amounted to six men 
dead, and twenty-nine wounded. 

After two or three weeks’ sojourn at St. Antonio, it was determined to 
advance upon Matamoras; and on the 30th December the volunteers set out, 
leaving a small detachment to garrison the Alamo. The advancing column 
was commanded by Colonel Johnson ; but its real leader, though he declined 
acceptiug a definite command, was Colonel Grant, a Scotchman, who had 
formerly held a commission in a Highland regiment, but had now been for 
many years resident in Mexico. On reaching the little fort of Goliad, near 
the town of La Bahia, which had a short time previously been taken by a 
few Texians under Demmit, they halted, intending to wait for reinforce- 
ments. A company of Kentuckians, and some other small parties, joined 
them, making up their strength to about six hundred men; but they were 
still obliged to wait fur ammunition, and as the troops began to be impa- 
tient, their leaders marched them to Refugio, a small town and ruinous fort, 
about thirty miles further on. Here, in the latter days of January 1836, Gen- 
eral Houston, commander-in-chief of the Texian torces, suddenly and un- 
expectedly appeared amongst them, He assembled the troops, harangued 
them, and deprecated the proposed expeaition to Matamoras as useless, 
that town being out of the proposed limits of the republic. Nevertheless, 
80 great was the impatience of inaction, that two detachments, together about 
seventy men, marched by different roads towards the Rio Grande, under 
command of Grant and Johnson. Their example might probably have been 
followed by others, had not the arrival of some strong reinforcements from 
the United States caused various changes in the plan of the campaign. The 
fresh troops consisted of Colonel Fanning’s free corps, (he Georgia battal- 
ion under Major Ward, and the Red Rovers, from Alabama, under Doctor 
Shackleford. Flanning’s and Ward's men, and the Greys, retired to Goliad, 
and set actively to work to improve and strengthen the fortifications; whilst 
Colonel Grant, whose chief failing appears to have been over-confidence, 
continued with a handful of followers his advance to the Rio Grande, prom- 
ising at least to bring back a supply of horses for the use of the army. 

On the 5th of March, the garrison of Goliad received intelligence of the 
declarvtion of Texisn independence, and of the appointment of a govern- 
ment, with Burnet as president, and Lorenzo de Zavala, a Mexican, as vice- 
president. At the same time, came orders from General Houston to des- 
troy the forts of Goliad and the Alamo, and retreat immediately behind the 
Guadalupe. Santa Auna, with twelve thousand men, was advancing, by 
rapid marches, towards Texas. The order reached the Alamo too late, for 
the little garrison of a hundred and eighty men was already hemmed in, on 
all sides, by several thousand Mexicans, and had sent messengers, implor- 
ing assistance, to Fanning at Goliad, and to Houston, who was then station- 
ed with five hundred militia at Gonzales, high up on the Guadalupe. A 





‘he Alamo itself was taken, not a man surviving of the one hundred and 
eighty who had so valiantly defended it. On the other hand, we have Mr. 
Eorenberg’s assurance that its captare cost Santa Anna two thousand two 
hundred men. In the ranks of the besieging army were between two and 
three thousand convicts, who, on all occasions, were put in the post of dan- 
ger. At the attack on the Alamo they were promised a free pardon if they 
took the place. Nevertheless, they advanced reluctautly enough to the at- 
tack, and twice, when they saw their ranks mown down by the fire of the 
Texians, they turved to Hy, but each time they were driven back to the 
charge by the bayonets aud artillery of their countrymen. At last, when 
the greater part of these unfortanates had fallen, Sauta Anna caused his 
fresh troops to advance, and the place was taken. The two last of the gar- 
rison fell by the Mexican bullets as they were rushing. torch in hand, to fire 
the powder magazine. The fall of the Alamo was announced to Colonel 
Fanning in a letter from Houston. . 

‘ he next point of the enemy’s operations,’ said the old general, ¢ will be 
Goliad, and let the garrison reflect on the immensity of the force that with- 
in a very few days will surround its walls. 1 conjure them to makea spee- 
dy retreat, and to join the imilitia behind the Guaialupe. Only by a con- 
ceatration of ouriurces can we hope to achieve any thing; and if Goliad is 
besieged, it will be impossibie for me to succour it, or to stake the fate of 
the republic upon a battle in the prairie, where the ground is so unfavoura- 
io our oops. Once more, theretore, Colonel Fanning—in rear ot the Gua- 
dalupe ? 

At last, but unfortunately tuo lave, Fanning decided to obey the orders cf 
his general, Tie affairs of the republic of fexas were indeed in a most 
critical and unfavourable state St. Antonio taken, the army of volunteers 
nearly annihilated, eight or ten thousand Mexican troops in the country, 
tor the garrison of Goliad no chance of relief in case of a siege, and, more- 
over, a scanty store of provisions, ‘These were the weighty grounds which 
finaily induced Fanning to evacuate and destroy Goliad. The hisiory of 
the retreat will be best given in a condensed translation of the interesting 
narrative now before us. 

On the 18th April, 1836, says Mr. Ehrenberg, at eight in the morning, we 
commenced our retreat trom the demolished and still burning fort of Goliad. 
The fortifications, at which we had all worked with so much zeal, a heap of 
dried beef, to prepare which nearly seven hundred oxen had been slaugh- 
tered, and the remainder of our wheat and maize flour, had been set on fire, 
and were sending up black columns of smoke towards the clouded heavens. 
Nothing was to be seen of the enemy, although their scouts had for some 
days previously been observed in the west, towards St. Antonio, All the 
artillery, with the exception of two long four-pounders and a coup’e of mor- 
tars, were spiked and lett behind us. But the number of store and ammu- 
nition waggons with which we started was too great, aud our means ot 
drawing them inadequate, so that, before we had gone half a mile, our track 
was marked by objects of various kinds scattered about the roaa, and seve- 
ral carts had broken down or been lettbehind. Ata mile from Goliad, onthe 
picturesque banks of the St. Antonio, the remainder of the baggage was 
abandoned or hastily thrown into the river; chests ful! of cartridges, the sol- 
diers’ effects, every thing, in short, was committed to the transparer.t waters ; 
and having harnessed the oxen and draught horses to the artillery and to 
two ammunition waggons, we slowly continued the march, our fves still re- 
maining invisble. 

Our road Jay through one of those enchanting landscapes, composed of 
small prairies, intersected by strips of oak and underwood. On all sides 


wonderingly at the army that thus ictruded upon the solitary prairies of the 
west, and troops of horses Gashed madly away upon our approach, the thun- 


droves of oxen were feeding in the high grass, herds of wild-eyed deer gazed | 
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‘tried to settle the matter by the minor offer of the amount first requested. 


But matters had assumed another complexion : costs, too, had been incur- 
red,—there were now the claims of the lawyer as well as the client, and 
two wills to consult and conciliate ; these by no means favoured the accept- 
ance of so insignificant an offer. Inthe meantime bail was put in, and sub- 
sequently the indictment was moved by certiorari into the Court of King’s 
Bench. This afforded time for further overture, and some advance was 
made to arrangement, but without effect ; avarice, obstinacy, or some in- 
sane feeling controlled the better policy, and still kept the offer under the 
sum demanded : the result was, that the indictment came on. 

Simultaneously with such indictment against Bennett and Oldfield had 
been preferred a similar complaint against the house No. 40, Pall Mall, 
which had changed hands, and was then in fall operation on a very grand 
scale under the ostensible proprietorship of Hamphreys and Rogier, as the 
representatives of some foreign capitalists cf whom a person named Saladi- 
ni was the chief. The indictwent against this house arose out of a_ similar 
insane and obstinate refusal on tne part of the mavagement to comply with 
a request for pecuniary accommodation under loss. This case was tri 
with the other. Mr. Charles Phillips was engaged for the prosecntion, and 
needed no apter subject for the full display of his oratorical powers. He 
made an eloquent and powerful address to the court and jury in which he 
stated, and afterwards established in evidence, that the defendant Rogier, 
had heartlessly insulted the injured party, defying hitn to go to law as soon 
as he pleased, and boasting that the defendants were too strong for him, for 
that a fund of enormous amount had been subscribed and set apart by the 

aming-house keepers to assist and defeat all actions and indictments.— 

owever exaggerated this statement might have been, it evidently had its 
full weight with the court in passing sentence. A very able defence was 
made, but the jury considered the case proved, and pronounceda verdict of 
Guilty. All the defendants had thought that even in the event of such a ver- 
dict, judgment would be deferred until a day to be named by the court, un- 
til which time they would be at large on theie respective bail. Under such 
impression, they had all been seen within the immediate precinct of the 
court, anxious, no doubt, to learn the earliest possible jactliguase of the 
verdict. The prosecntor and his attorney had observed them, and commu- 
nicated the same to their counsel, who instantly on the verdict being pro- 
nounced, moved that the defendants should be brought up for immediate 
judgment, to which the court assented ; and Mr. Justice Bailey thea, in full 
courtand with the accordance of the whole bench, pronounced sentence of 
heavy five and lengthened imprisonment on all the prisoners, distinguishing 
the case of Rogier, on whom os ate pd fine (£5000) was imposed, owitg to 
the ridiculous boast he had made of the fund set apart to defeat the law.— 
The folly and absurdity of such an assertion must be apparent when it is 
known that after the period of Rogier’s imprisonment had expired, his fine 
was remitted, owing to his extreme poverty; and that for some years 
after this—until his death—he lived within the rules of the Bench part- 
ly by charity, and partly by the industry of his wife in some humble oc- 
cupation. 

The effect of this verdict and severe sentence, was tostrike panic amongst 
the whole tribe of gaming-house keepers ; it gave rise also to, and enconr- 
aged, similiar proceedings aud threats of action and indictment by other 
parties, and sharpened most considerably the appetite of rapacious and pet- 
tifogging attorneys who, under the preence of moral impulse and motive, 
levied heavy contributions from the different proprietors as a kind of hush 
money. Thus, while legal measures dpenmed. in one respect as a whole- 
some check to the evil of gaming and the repacity of gaming-house proprie- 
tors, it cannot be concealed or denied that, on the other hand, it opened a 
field to extortion, and promoted a successful imposition by no means con- 





eight miles trom Goliad begins an extensive and treeless prairie, Known as 
the Nine-mile Prairie; and across this, towards three in the afternoon, we 
nad advanced about four or five miles. Myself and some of my comrades, 
who acted as rearguard, were about two miles behind, and had received or- 
ders to keep a sharp eve upon the forest, which lay at a considerable dis- 
lance to our left ; but as up lo this time no signs of an enemy had been vis- 
ible, we were riding along in full security, When, upon casualiy turning our 
heads, we perceived, about four miles off, at the edge of the wood, a -ome- 
thing that resembled a man on horseback. But asthe thing, whatever it was, 
didgnot appear \o move, we decided that it must be a tree or some other in- 
animate object, and we rode un without taking further notice. We pro- 
ceeted in this way for about a quarter of an hour, and then, the main body 
being only about a quarter ofa mile before us, marching ata snail’s pace, 
we halted to resta little, and let our horses feed. 
as we gazed out over the seemingly boundless prairie, we perceived in our 
rear, and close to the wood, a long biack line. At first we took itto be a 
heard of oxen which the settlers were driving eastward, to rescue them from 
ihe Mexicans; butthe dark mass drew rapidly nesrer, became each moment 
more plainly discernible, and soon we could no longer doubt that a strong 
body of Mexican cavairy was fullowing us at full gallop. We sprang 
upon our horses, and, at the top of their speed, hurried afier our friends, to 
warn them of the approaching danger. Its intimation was received with 
a leud hurra; all was made ready for the fight, a square was formed, 
and in this manner we marched on, as fast as possible certainly, but that 
was slowly enough. Fanning, our commander, was anquestionably a brave 
and daring soldier, but unfortunately he was by no means filter for the post 
be held, or indeed tor any undividedcommand, As a proof otf this, instead 
of endeavouring to reach the nearest wood, hardly a mile off, and sheltered 
in which our Texian and American riflemen would have been found invin- 
cible, he resolved to give battle upon the open and unfavourable ground 
that we now occupied. 
(Remainder next week.) 


a 
GAMING, GAMING-HOUSES, AND GAMESTERS. 
AN ANECDOTAL ACCOUNT OF PLAY, HOUSES OF PLAY, AND PLAY-MEN. 
Continued from Albion of Jan. 3. 


Gaming-houses had, for a considerable period, met with little or no check 





second despatch from General Houston gave Fanning the option of retir- 
ing behind the Guadalupe ; or, if his men wished it, of marching to the re- 
lief of the Alamo, in which latter case he was to join Houston and his 
troops at Seguin’s Rancho, about forty miles trom St Antonio. Fanning, 
however, who, although a man of brilliant and distinguished courage, seems 
to have been an undecided and wrongheaded officer, did neither, but pre- 
ferred to wait for the enemy within the walls of Goliad. In vain did a ma- 
jority of his men, and especially the Greys, urge him to march to the rescue 
of their comrades; he positively refused to do so, although each day witnes- 
sed the arrival of fresh couriers from St. Antonio, imploring succour. 


Oue morning three men belonging to the small detachment which, under 
Colonel Grant, liad gone upon the mad expedition to the Rio Grande, arriv- 
ed at Goliad with news of the destruction of their companions. Only thir- 
ty in number, they had collected four hundred fine horses, and were driv- 
ing them northward to rejoin their friends, when, in a narrow pass between 
thickets, they were suddenly surrounded by several hundred of the ene- 
my’s lancers, whose attack, however, seemed directed rather against the 
horses than the escort. Grant, whose courage was bliad, and whe had al- 
ready witnessed many instances of the almost incredible poltroonery of 
those half-Indians, drew his sword, and charged the Mexicans, who were at 
least ten times his strength. A discharge of rifles and pistols stretched 
scores of the lancers upon the ground ; but that discharge made, there was 
no time to reload, and the Texians had to defend themselves as best they 
might, with their bowie knives and rifle-butts, against the lances of the foe, 
with the certainty that any of them who fell wounded from their saddles, 
would instantly be crushed aud mangled under the feet of the wild horses, 
which, terrified by the firing and conflict, tore madly about the narrow field. 
Each moment the numbers of the Texians diminished, one after the other 
disappeared, transfixed by the lances, trampled by the hoofs. Colonel Grant 
and three men—those who brought the news to Goliad—had reached the 
outskirt of the melee, and might at once have taken to flight ; but Grant per- 
ceived some others of his men still fighting heroically amongst the mass of 
Mexicans, and once more he charged in to rescue them. Everything gave 
way before him, his broadsword whistled around him, and man atter man 
fell beneath its stroke. —His three followers having reloaded, were rushiug 
forward to his support, when suddenly the fatal lasso flew throngh the air, 
its coils surrounded the body of the gallant Scot, and the next instant he lay 
upon the ground beneath the feet of the foaming and furious horses. In 
horrorstruck silence, the three survivors turned their horses’ heads north- 
east, and fled from the scene of slaughter. 


Besides this disaster, namerous detachments of Texiaus were cut off by 
the Mexicans, who now swarmed over the southern part of the province. 
Colonel Jobuson and his party were surprised in the town of Sau Patricio 
and cut to pieces, Johnson and four of his followers being all that escaped. 
Thirty men und; Cap'ain King, who had been sent by Fanning to escort 
some settlers « ir wav northwards, were attacked by overp»wering 
numbers, and most desperate defence, utterly exterminated. The 
Georgia battal) ui or M jor Ward, which bad marched from Goliad to the 
assistance of hi his party, teli in with a large body of Mexican cav- 
alry and iufau:: although, during the darkness, they managed to es- 
cape, they lost ‘heir way in the prairie, were unable to return to Goliad, 
and subsequentl, , as will hereafter be seen, fell into the hands of the enemy 


or interruption to their profitable trade. Magistrates interposed not their 
power to suppress them, nor had proceedings at law, either for recovery of 
money lost, or by indictment against the proprietors, created any great ter- 
ror or alarm amongst them; but this quiescent state of things was on the 
eve of convulsion. Very many players had been ruined beyond redemp- 
tion; others had been partially so; bankruptcies, insolveucies, breaches of 
trust, with their concomitants of want, misery, and privation, had all been 
in turn occasioned by the fatal indulgence of play ; and some few insolvents 
had been driven, under the necessity of the hour, to demand assistance, 
which in many instances was by the wise and pulitic proprietor granted ; 
but in some cases denied by the more heartless and avaricious. Hence 
arose appeals to the law and indictments against the parties, which, in their 
success, gave encouragement to similar proceedings by others ; and in the 
course ef time this system of attack was discovered to afford a fine source 
of profit to the prosecuting attorneys in the shape of costs, and they were, 
in consequence, frequently got up by some of the profession in the names 
of fictitious parties, and with the sole view ot extorting from the dif 
ferent houses large sums of money in set'lement of the matter without pro 
ceeding to trial. 

A ser ous effect was produced against gaming-house proprietors in the mat- 
ter ofa qui tam action Willan v. Taylor, wherein the plaintitf sought to- 
recover, under the statute of Anne, a large sum of money alleged to be lost 
ome with three times the amount in penalties. The action was tried 
and a verdict given to the plaintiff. The defendant resorted to all possi- 
ble modes of legal delay ve expensive proceeding, and ultimately to a writ- 
of error, but he was in the end defeated. 

The most alarming eveut, however, that gave a kind of death-blow to the 
hopes of the fraternity, was in the case of an indictment preferred by a stu- 
dent at law(now an eminentand successfal practitioner in a court nota hun- 
dred miles from Lincoln’s Inn Fields) against Bennett aud Oldfield for the 
offence of keeping a common gaming-house The cause of such indict- 
mentis believed to have arisen out of the circumstance of the young gentle- 
man having lost a sum of money to the parties named in the indictment ; 
under the inconvenience of which loss, he had applied for the return (either 
by loan or gift)of a portion of the money to enable him to prosecute his stud- 
ies, and keep terms. The request, which is said to have been moderate in 
its amount, was refused in the most positive terms by one of the parties ; the 
other not being altogether adverse to compliance with the ap ection. but 
governed, nevertheless, by the determination of his more influential part- 
ver. Disappointment induced the applicant to place the matter in profes- 
sional omg and a demand was then in consequence made for the restora 
tion of the full amount of money lost, or the same would be enforced by 
law. Whether the parties so threatened feared, by acquiescence with such 
demand, to establish a dangerous precedent (as the legal phrase is), or 
whether they considered the poor student too low in circumstances to con- 
tend with the power of their well-lined coffers through all the tedious and 
| complicated and expensive process of law, is still a matter of conjecture ; 
| but the demand of the professional adviser was unattended to. An indict- 

ment was in consequence preferred, and a true bill found against the parties, 

who then first opened their eyes to the impolitic course they had adopted, 

—and then only awoke to a half-view of the policy necessary to avert the 

threatened danger; for, instead of meeting the evil at once, and paying, as 
\ they could well afford, the sum uow demanded as lost, they parsimoniously 





der of their hoofscontinuing to be audible long afer theirdisappearance. At ! 


Now, for the first time, | 


sisteut with the great end of public morality. 

Gaming-house keepers were now, however, brought to a mage consider- 
ate view of their ticklish posi ion; they became more scru ulas as to the 
visitors they admitted, and more wise in their general policy. Notwith- 
| standing which, they were continually exposed to danger and annoyance ; 

and, in addition to the other modes of proceeding against them, information 
before the police-magistrate was resorted to, aud under their authority, on 
| such occasions, forcible eutry waa made into the house complained against, 
and the whole party found therein taken into custody. Justice and law 
were then satisfied by the visitors being bound iu their own recognizances 
not to appear again in a gaming-house, and the proprietors of the nui- 
sance were usually fined, or committed for trial at the sessions. These for- 
cible entries by the Bow Street officers, who were men of tact and experi- 
ence, frequently took place in broad day, and afforded much mirth and en- 
tertainment to the passing public; fur at such times might be seen some 
| thirty or forty persons making their way, with that admirable dexterity 
which fire and alarm frequently create, over the house-tops—the oflicers in 
full pursuit, and the gazing and delighted multitude in the street below in 
full cry at the fun. 

All these methods of proceeding and warfare damped for a time the hopes 
and energies of the fraternity. A host of common informers were ever on 
the qui vive to attack some of these houses: and seldom a session passed with- 
out two or three indictments being preferred either at Clarkenwell or at 
Westminster, which were as invariably settled before the day of trial, and 
the object and true end of justice thereby defeated. The magistrates at 
length began to see through the system of these indictments, and expressed 
strong determination no longer to eucourage such proceeding but in their 
pees aud legitimate object; added to this one or two instances of success- 
ul defence had occurred, in which conspiracy and perjury were proved 
against the parties indicting, and the tables were thus turned on them to 
their complete overthrow. Proceedings became again less frequent, and a 
uew confidence seemed to spring up in the colony. Houses of play again 
assumed sometning of their former character, and business went on again 
more Vigorously, perhaps, from the check it had received. 

The game of rouge-et-noir was, however, fast yielding to the novelty and 
excitement of French hazard, which had been lately introduced also from 
the French capital, and had found great favour in London, particularly 
amongst the higher classes of society. Crockford, Taylor, Fielder, and 
others, had first started this game at Watier’s club in Piccadilly, of which 
club may be found a very correct description in an article entitled ‘ Crock- 
ford and Crockford’s,’ which appeared in this Miscellany in the months of 
February and March, of the present year. Subsequently other houses, un- 
der the denomination of clubs, and assuming the dignified appellations of 
‘The Junior St. James’s, ‘The Melton Mowbray,’ ‘The Leicester,’ ‘The 
Hertford,’ ‘The Stranger,’ ‘The Berkeley,’ ‘The Cavendish,’ and other 
titled distinctions started into noteriety, and adopted the fashionable French 
game, which thus established itself to the almost total extinction of the old 
source of profit. In progress of time the change worked its way also into 
the lower houses, me ¢ in conjunction with the equally novel but still more 
destructive French game of roulette—the principle of which secures to the 
bankers a esetnally secutting profit of nearly seven per cent, on all money 
risked, gave new excitement to general speculation 

Crockford’s magnificent mansion in St James’s Street had reared its proud 
head in open acknowledgment of the purpose for which it was erected, and 
standing as it did under sanction and patronage by the aristocratic and the 
wealthy of the land, and free from allinterruption by magisterial authority, 
it was taken by the whole tribe as a guaranty for the undisturbed exercise 
of their like vocation. The district of play now extended itself in both the 
eastward and westward direction. The neighbourhoods of Leicester Fields 
and the Quadrant had caught the infection, and houses of every description 
and affording opportunity of ruin to every man, however low his station or 
high his quality, were constantly springing up under the direction, too, of a 
less scrupulous and more determined set of adventurers, who, in defiance of 
all law and decency, opened wide their doors by day and night—the sab- 
bath not even cqeapred-—te all who presented themselves. The majority 
of this class confined not their pursuits to the fair resultt of the game, but 
rescrted to the most fraudulent practices to effect their great object of -. 
Visitors were victimized off-hand by means of confederacy between bon- 
nets or pretended players and the bankers, and the whole system became so 
palpably villanous in practice that public outcry again forced attention on 
the authorities. ‘ 

The Quadrant, in Regent Street, was absolutely overrun by the nuisance 
of gaming-houses The penetration aud judgment of the enterprising fra- 
ternity lost not sight of the peculiarly-favoured position of this central locali- 
ty for passing custom, and accordingly commenced operations therein ; and 
in a very short time there appeared on the north side, within tke limits of 
the County Fire Office and Glasshouse Street, no Jess than six gamiag-estab- 
lishmes open to all comers. and the spirit of opposition to each other became 
so strong that they resorted to the daring and insolent method of = out 
messengers or touts to parade the street with cards, which they failed not 
to thrus* into the hands of every passing individual, announcing that at such 
and such a number of the street the amusements of roulette and French 
hazard were constantly in operation. By this method, and through the still 
more cunning and objectionable agency of many unfortunate females who 
| paraded the locality, hundreds of young men were tempted to the scenes of 
play. 

Youths just emerged from scholastic controul and positioned iu places of 
| trust, bankers’ clerks and officials of government departmen’s, shopkeepers, 
| shopmen, apprentices, butlers, valets, men-cooks, aud others, without dis- 
tinction, were invited ; and it is a known fact that the first establishment 

hat started in this locality, realized in a few months above twenty thousaud 
| pounds, The system of thrusting cards into the hands of youths and strip- 




















lings, is thought to have done much to bring the parties under the marked 
displeasure of the magistracy, for it is reported that many parents and mas- 
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ters gaining cognizance of such practice, and receiving the identical cards 
from their more prudent children aud apprentices, forwarded the important 
documents to the Secretary of State, with some impressive comments on the 
dire conseqnences that must result to society if so ears > practice were 
not put astop to: and it is by nomeuns impossible that this course, aided 
by he active exertions of several respectable tradesmen in the neighbour- 
hood, may have had its fu!l effectin the proper quarter, for, in the course 
of time, a most determined war was waged with the houses, and ultimately 
they were completely exterminated. os 
The Quadrant, from its notoriety, had obtained the name of ‘ The Devil 8 
Walk,’ as well in reference to the number of fallen angels who continually 
ed its limits, as in regard to the ‘hells’ or notorioes gaming-houses 
that existed therein. Its anuals afford many distressing tales of ruin, and 
furnish anecdotes of most gloomy and painfal descripuon. Que instance of 
the ludicrous may be more grateful to the feelings of the too sensitive reader, 
and the following may give some pretty correct impression of the character 
of the parties carrying on their avocations in this spot. / 
Some time in the year 1837, a geutleman but then very recently appoint- 
ed to the magistracy of a western suburban district, in the indulgence of his 
ropeusity for play, dropped in at one of the most respectable mansions of 
Bis satanic majesty’s dominions. The house described was situate at the 
north corner of Air Street and the Quadrant, and was kept by Jack P——— 
and Bob , aided by three or four other gentlemen of equally acknow- 
ledged talent and dexterity in the manual exercise of their profession The 
worthy magistrate having taken a seat at the table, where were also seated 
two or three other persons in the apparent occupation of play, commenced 
his speculations. The box (for the game was French hazard) came to him 
in his due turn, and, as is sometimes the case, he was successful in his ope- 
rations, which result continuing for a time, be actually won nearly the whole 
of the pewter counters, representing money, of the bank. This not accord- 
ing with the calculated results, and still less with the interests of the wor- 
thies presiding at the table, it became a subjec. for consideration how to 
counteract the effect of the threatened evil. - Another successful main or 
two aud all would have been lost—the bankers would have been called on 
to give cash for their counters, and this would most inconveniently have 
exposed the grand secret that they could as easily have taken up the notes in 
circulation by the Bank of England—in fact, that cash was not essential in 
their system of business. What was to be done in this dilemma? The in- 
genious Jack hit cn an expedient: he pretended to have suddenly detected 
some malpractice in one of the players (a mere bonnetor accomplice, availa- 
ble alike for all purposes of their employers, ) seated next to the magistrate, 
and in his uncontrollable indignation at such base attempts, as he described, 
to plunder the bank, he, without ceremony, levelled a blow at the pretend- 
ed offending individual, which being dealt across the mau of justice, who 
sat between the striker and the stricken, most dexterously, but as if by ac- 
cident, floored him of the quorum in its double operation. Recovering bim- 
self frota his prostrate position on the ground, he was about to resume his 
seat at the table, intending to lend the aid of his conciliatory powers to ad- 
just the misunderstanding and restore tranquillity. But no such harmonious 
exercise of his talent was permitted him; the room was in an uproar, some 
siding or pretending to side with the bank, and others with the pretended 
offending layer ; Rehting ensued, and, in the scuffle, the tittle amicably- 
disposed po -soh of justice suddenly found his way through a French 
window, with his head’s antipodes inclining towards a comfortable seat on 
the leads forming the terrace or gallery of the Quadrant, and his head, with- 
out the window, forming the opposite point of an acute angle with his legs 
within. 
The little gentleman called lustily for assistance, and was most indignant 
that be, of all others, who had given no provocation or cause of offence, 
should have been so unceremoniously and mercilessly maltreated. His 
cries were unheard, his remonstrances unheeded, and the contention raged 
in all itsoriginal fury. At length, relieving himself by great effort from the 
state of purgatory described, he agaiu made his way towards the table with 
a view to possess himself of his property, but again was the man of justice 
opposed in his progress, and the next move on the board lodged him quietly 
within the fender, his caput comfortably reclining against the grate. From 
the latter position he was speedily rescued, and all having been accomplish- 
ed that was contemplated, the worthy magistrate was permitted to resume 
his seat at the board. Scarcely, however, had he reached the table, and 
commenced inquiry for the money and counters which he had left behind 
him when he had been so unceremoniously knocked down, when he was 
answered by a gentleman, who, in the most disinterested manner, advised 
him for his reputation’s sake to make the best of his way out of so horrible 
aplace. Grateful for the generous suggestion, he expressed his anxiety and 
readiness to attend to the friendly suggestion; but thinking that ere he put 
80 wise adetermiuation into practice it might be as well to take value in 
money for the many counters he had amassed by his speculations, he pro- 
ceeded to search for them, but, as may be guessed, they bad wholly disap- 
—-o one knew where. The remonstrances of the dispenser of the 
aws were ineffectual. He was very gravely informed that it behoved every 
entleman to take care of his money, and that greatly as the proprietors of 
the establishment must regret that any person having the appearance of a 
gentleman should gain admittance with a view te practise so barefaced a 
robbery as that which they doubted not (truth to the letter) had been com- 
mitted on the worthy magistrate, they could not hold themselves responsi- 
ble in such a case to the injured party: the little gentleman, therefore, ob- 
tained nothing by his motion, but on the contrary was minus a draft for £20, 
iven for that sum originally borrowed. Nor was he permitted even tu take 
ack his draft in part discharge of the £50 worth of counters he had won, 
but of which he had, as described, been most shamefully plundered, and 
the whole of which were, strange to say, in circulation again at the same 
table on the following day. But outof evil arises good—the trick thus play- 
ed off on the little gentleman of the peace completely cured him of all desire 
to repeat his visits to a London gaming-house. The mishaps of that day af- 
forded him much mirthful reflection ; and with true philosophy he now 
—— congratulates himself tnat he received so impressive aad profitable 
a lesson. 
Another instance of the ludicro's, selected from the archives of the Qua- 
drant, will show that the enterprising demons of Satan’s realm were alive 
to every mode of realization of the material, avd that their ingenuity was 
constantly on the alert to tarn everybody and everything to account. A tai- 
lor, resident in this locality, and doing a considerable business, bad been in- 
duced by the irresistibly tempting offer of a very high rent, to let the upper 
part of his house furnished for the adaptation of the same to the purposes of 
‘ahell.’’ Hehad daily opportunity of observing the great influx of visitors 
tothe play department; he had observed also the style and extravagant mode 
of life of his tenants; and last, not least, he dwelt with peculiar grateful 
feeling on the punctuality observed by them in the payment of their exces- 
sive rent, and the indifference with which they treated any question of ac- 
count embracing the matter of ‘a few paitry pounds.’ Pondering on such 
things, and ou the vast resources from which such independence must pro- 
ceed, he arrived at the conclusion that a mine of wealth had been discover- 
ed in his domain, in which, avarice whispered, it would be wise to become 
an adventurer. 
_. He reasoned also that as lord of the manor or mansion, he had something 
like a vested right to a certain toll or dish of the profits. Having formed such 
an opinion, he, without loss of time, sought conference with the principal 
proprietor of the gaming-table, and laid open to him his views and expec- 
tations. No sooner did this adept become acquainted with his landlord’s 
desire to be dabbling in gaming pursuits, than he resolved on turning him 
to right good account. With the judgment of an old and experienced hand, 
he at first made a strong and decided objection to the proposal, urgiug that 
none ought to take share in the profits of such a speculation but those intrepid 
spirits who dared the law, and were prepared tu take their due share in the 
and penalt y attached to the deapieen pursuit. After much objec- 
tion on one side and entreaty on the other, the scruples of the play-man at 
length gave way, and bis landlord— the only man in the world tv whom so 
great a favour could be ceded’—was admitted a partner on depositing a cer- 
tain sum of money proportioned to the share he was to take in the profits. 
As he was unable, from the attention necessary to his own business, to give 
his personal observation to the proceedings of the play department, a person 
was recommended to him as most worthy of confidence to represent his in- 
terests there, and to report to him from time to time the state of capital and 
account. 





The new bank having been thus formed, matters went on for a time well 
and flourishingly, and the adventurer, delighted with his success, was not 
slow to congratulate himself op the diplomacy by which he had effected a 
partnership arrangement in sothriving a trade. Tailoring became but the 
secondary object of his thoughts ; gold floated in delighttul fancy before his 
eyes, anc Conso!s and India Bonds were the subject of his nocturnal reve- 
ries. On receivinga handsome dividend at the end of the month, it was 
announced to him that the principal of the party having embarked a large 
sum of money in an establishment of more extensive character, he was abont 
to withdraw trom the minor house. and it was open to the other partners, or 


any one of them under refusal by the others, to take the seceding partner's 
proportion. sa 
The bait took ; the delighted novice swallowed with greedy appetite the 


tempting morsel, calculating by the rule of direc 
capital deposited, would yield the handsome 
dividend he had received, £600 would give the thr: efold amount in the like 


t proportion that, if £200 
profit of £50 per month, the 


needless, and to raise him to independence. The money was accordingly 


The Alvion. 


advanced, and the enthusiast became proprietor of three-fourths of the al- 
leged bank or capital of £800 How fleeting, alas, are fortune’s favours !— 
how deceitful her smiles! The glittering sovereigns and the clean crisp 
notes of the Bank of England which, on the opening of the new bank, had 
been laid out in due form on the table in all their captivating and attractive 
display, to excite the cupidity of the admiring group of players that should 
assemble at the board, had not been exposed to view for more than one hour 
ere they were doomed to take wing. 

Six new packs of cards had been opened and the game had commenced, 

when a ‘ gentleman,’ terrifically moustachoed, and adorned with a profusion 
of jewellery in the shape of chains, rings, and shirt-studs, entered the room, 

and with much apparent indifference took his seat at the table. He exhibi- 
ted no haste or anxiety to play, but after some few minutes took from his 
purse a £20 note, which having changed for smaller money, he commenced 

operations. The ‘gentleman’ was unusually successful—in two or three 
deals he contrived to break the bank of £650 As a matter of course the 
bankers and officials were, or pretended to be (which amounted to the same 
thing), in utter dismay at what was termed so unlooked for areverse. The 
evil news was soon conveyed to the new principal by his ‘confidential’ re- 
presentative. The tailor was in despair, aud, notwithstanding the consola- 
tions offered by the assurance of his experienced partners, that the money 
must come back again with large interest, he was not to be thus easily re- 
conciled. He had painted all couleur de rose without change of hue, and 
this sudden blight to his hopes deprived him of all self-command. He rav- 
ed, stamped, and swore he had been plundered ; and never did he give ut- 

terance to a greater truth, as the sequel proved. When the excess of rage 
and mortification had somewhat subsided, it was proposed to him to put 
down from his own sole resources another bank of £500, in order that he 
might reap the full benefit of the success which it was still asserted must at 

tend such speculation Butthe very tempting and disinterested offer was 
declined, and it was determined that only the balance of £150, supposed 
to be in the coffers of the bank as remaining from the original capital of £800 
should be put down on the table on the tollowing day at the usual bour of 
business to abide the chance of fortune. The day and hour arrived, but the 
cashier and his party were in nubibus. 


OLIVER NEWMAN, MR. SOUTHEY’S NEW WORK. 


This posthumous poem of the late Robert Southey was first suggested to 

his mind by reviewing Holmes’s American Annals; when he pointed out 

the war of Philip, the Red Indian chief, as a proper subject for an Anglo- 

American Iliad. This was in 1811: according to a letter to William Tay- 

lor of Norwich, he had shortly after ‘ fallen in love’ with the subject bim- 

self. But it was not till 1815 that he began the composition ; which, bhav- 

ing been continued at different intervals amid the pressure of more urgent 
business, received the last addition in 1829 This, however, still left the epic 

more than half unfinished. According to the rough sketches published as 

an appendix, the poem was to have consisted ot tweuty-one books; but 

only nine exist in a complete state. 

So far as we can judge from the story as it stands before us, the Indian 

war and the chieftain Philip were not the proper subjects of the poem, but 

merely a means to forward the true action. This seems to be the protec- 

tion of Goffe the Regicide by means of the hero, his son Oliver, aud the 

marriage of the latter to Annabel, the daughter of a Royalist settler; con- 

clusions which were to be attained by Oliver’s virtues and powers as a 

Christian missionary. The story continued in the nine books or rather can- 

tos of Oliver Newman does not exhibit anything of the Indian war, and 
scarcely does more than lay a foundation fur the true action. Oliver, who 

seems designed to combine astern sense of duty which characterized the 
Puritans with the mild graces and toleration of the catholic Christian, has 
embarked to watch over the safety of his father, the expatriated Regicide, 

in obedience to his dying mother’s request. The same vessel that carried 
him from England also contains the heroine and her mother ; and the moth- 
er, dying, commits Annabel to the care of Oliver. Delayed by winds, they 
have to anchor at Cape Cod; where Oliver is shocked at tne cruel treat- 

ment of an Indian woman ; and in buying her and her children, he seems 
to have bought the machinery of the epic. These things bring us to Bos- 

ton; where Leverett, the Governor, an old lover of Oliyer’s mother, moved 
by her portrait, the hero’s only introduction, endeavours to dissuade him 
from his purpose. Failing in this, he unfolds at considerable length the 
state of the colony ; avd the ninth canto ends with Oliver escorting Annabel 
to her father’s house, preparatory to beginning the real action. 

According to the canon, the subject and ‘he actors of an epic poem should 
be of great importance. The foundation or destruction of an empire is con- 
sidered the most fitting theme, or some great revolution at the est, such 
as the battle of Pharsalia,—although some critics doubt whether Lucan’s 
is a true epic. It will be seen at once that Oliver Newmen stops far short 
of this grandeur, and does not at all differ in subject from the romantic 
tales of Scott aud Byron; to which class, indeed, it belongs; though falling 
short of their rapidity of narrative and crowded incident, as it is also with- 
out their moving vigour of style. To anything like the action of an epic 
Oliver Newman bas no claim: nor, indeed, is there action or even incident, 
in the nine cantos, beyond the purchase of Pamya, the Indian captive, an 
introduction to the Governor, and the journey to restore Annabel. The 

poem is one of narrative and dialogue, in which description aud exposition 
abound. The death of the heroine’s mother is not shown; we learn it by her 
funeral at sea. A long dialogue between the captain and Randolph, the 
Royalist Commissioner to hunt up the Regicides, introduces the ‘antece- 
dents’ of the voyage and the character of Oliver. At Cape Cod it is all de- 
scription and discourse: pretty much the same at Boston, where the Gover- 
nor, among other things, enters into a long exposition of the history and po- 
litical state of our * Indian relations’: but something more approaching the 
proper topics of poetry is visible towards the close of the last canto, in the 
growing reserve of the lovers as their affections gains strength. This prosa- 
ac kina of structure is not relieved by rapidity and comprehensiveness.— 
There are many passages ef toucking and elaborate beauty ; very many ex- 
hibit great powers of versification and mastery of language; but the gene- 
ral impression, especially as the work proceeds, calls to mind the coarse 
and mocking remark of Byron— 


‘I know that what cur neighbours call Jongueurs 
[We've not so good a word, but have the thing 
In that supreme perfection, which insures 
An epic from Bob Southey every spring.’ ] 


A fragment like Oliver Newman will not affect the reputation of the au- 
thor one way or another; but we are glad it has apewel. The editor tru- 
y observes, that this poem possesses ‘a human interest,’ in which such pro- 
uctions as Thalaba and The Curse of Kehama were certainly deficient; 
and this renders Oliver Newman more readable, in our opinion, that any oth- 
er of the author's so-called epics. It also seems curiously to exhibit the 
literary characteristics of Southey. We seem in many parts to trace the 
essayist using up his ideas so that nothing be lost, rather than the poet re- 
Jecting everything that is not essential to his purpose, and conveying an im- 
pressi«n of the whole by a few comprehensive images. Southey does not 
seem to have waited for moments of inspiration, and after pouring out his 
first thoughts to have laboriously revised them from time to time; but to 
have sat down to poetry as he would to any other literary employment: and 
with his habits of industry, mastery of language, and practise in versifying, 
such a course was possible enough. But it is not a course which can pro- 
duce the ‘thoughts that breathe and words that burn ;’ though able views, 
ood thoughts, and forcible expressions, may be the result: and these are 
the staple of Oliver Newman. 
Passages, as we have said, are much better ; and among the best are the 
fine descriptive stanzas of the opening, introducing the faneral at sea, 


‘ The summer sun is riding high 
Amid a bright and cloudless sky ; 
Beneath whose deep o’er-arching blue 
The circle of the Atlantic sea, 
Reflecting back a deeper hue, 
Is heaving peacefally. 
The winds are still, the ship with idle motion 
4 Rocks gently on the gentle ocean; 
Loose hang her sails, awaiting when the breeze 
Again shall wake to waft her on her way. 

; Glancing beside, the dolphins, as they play, 
Their gorzeous tints suffused with gold display; 
And gay bonitos in their beauty glide : 
With arrowy speed, in close pursuit, 
They through the azure waters shoot ; 

A feebler shoal before them in affright, 
Spring from the wave, and in short flight, 
On wet and plameless wing essay 
The aerial element : 

The greedy followers, on the chase intent, 
Dart forward still with keen and uptarn’d sight, 


And, to their proper danger blind the while, 
Heed not the sharks, which have for many a day 
Hover'd behind the ship, presentient of their prey. 
‘So fair a season might persuade 





given period, asumsufficient in itself to render further attention to the shop 





Yon crowd to try the fisher’s trace 


ET 
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Yet from the stern no line is hung, 
Nor bait by eager sea-boy flung ; 
Nor doth the watchful ain stand 
Alert to strike, harpoon in hand 
Upon the deck assembled, old and young, 
Bareheaded all iu reverence, see them there ; 
Behold where, hoisted half-mast high, 
The English flag hangs mournfully ; 
And hark! what solemn sounds are these 
Heard in the silence of the seas ?’ 


| 


‘Man that is born of woman, short his time, 
And fullof woe! he springeth like a flower, 
Or like the grass, that, green at morning time, 
Is cut and withereth ere the evening bour; 
Never doth he continue in one stay, 
But like a shadow doth he pass away.’ 

It was that awful strain, which saith 
How in the midst of life we are in dvath: 
‘Yet not forever, O Lord God most High; 

Saviour, yet notfor ever shall we die !’ 


Ne’er from a voice more eloquent did prayer 
Arise with fervent piety sincere. 
To every heart, of all the listening crew, 
It made its way, and drew 
Even from the hardy seaman’s eyes a tear. 
‘God,’ he pursued, ‘ hath taken to himself 
The soul of our departed sister dear ; 
We then commit her bedy to the deep: — 
He paused, and, at the word, 
The coffin’s plunge was heard. 


A female voice of anguish then brake forth 
With sobs convulsive of a heart opprest. 
It was a daughter’s agonising cry: 
But soon hath she represt 
The fit of passionate grief, 
And listening patiently, 
In that religious etfort gained relief. 
Beside the grey-haired captain doth she stand ; 
One arm is linked in his; the other hand 
Hid with the handkerchief her face, and prest 
Her eyes, whence burniug tears continuous flow. 
Down hung her head upon her breast, 
And thus the maiden stood in silent woe. 


Again was heard the preacher's earnest voice : 

[t bade the righteous in their faith rejoice, 
Their sure and certain hope in Christ: for blest 

In Him are they who from their labours rest. 

It rose intoa high thanksgiving strain 

And praised the Lord, who from a world of pain 

Had now been pleased to set his servant free; 
Hasten thy kingdom, Lord, thatall may rest in thee! 


In manhood’s fairest prime was he who prayed, 
Even in the flower and beauty of his youth. 
These holy words and fervent tones portrayed 
The feelings of his inmost soul sincere! 
For scarce two months had filled their short career 
Since from the grave of her who gave him birth 
That sound had struck upon bis ear ; 
When to the doleful words of ‘Earth to earth’ 
1ts dead response the senseless coffin gave :— 
Oh! who can e’er forget that echo of the grave ?’ 
—a>——_ 


MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 


The Cricket on the Hearth; a Fairy Tale of Home. By Charles Dickens. 
Bradbury and Evans, Fleet street. 


To call up pleasant images from the humblest things of household life ; 
to make their sight dear to the eye, and to turn their sounds into music that 
shall echo in the heart; to connect them with grateful recollections of love, 
confidence, and happy hours ; to show that the joys of home may cluster 
thickly under a thatched cottage roof; to unveil the poetry that lies in the 
affections of a lower state; to give vitality to pure thoughts, suffering not 
one to die away, but turning them into fairy shapes to keep watch over the 
peace of that mind which has held and cherished them, with power in times 
of peril and gloom to become ministers of mercy, and avert the threatened 
evil, repaying a thousandfold the charit y that brought them into life ; this,— 
in briet is the intent of Mr. Dickens's little book. He has worked out his 
aim as he best could in a story of humble life, which, though slight in strac- 
ture, is marked by the playful hamour and natural pathos that distinguish 
this popular writer. fe 

His peculiarities are so well known that it is unnecessary to dwell on 
them here, either in the way of preise or censure. It would be as reason- 
able to criticise the cut of a paletot, as the — in which it pleases him to 
write these little stories. Caprices, when they hit the public taste, are to 
be applauded or smiled at, not met with grave argument. But we think he 
eeetd ant wisely to change his hand now and then, and allow us to forget 
Dickens in the interest of his story. He is in some danger of falling into 
confirmed mannerism, not only in his language, but in hisinvention. Char- 
acters substantially the same are not altered by change of position ; Toby 
Veck is not made a new personage by being changed into a toymaker, nor 
Rath Pinch by being transformed intoa carrier's wife. Like indifferent ac- 
tors, these personages come to us with only a change of dress and name, 
and require us to forget their identity and believe in their new being. Dan- 
ces and weddings at Christmas-time are very enlivening, but there 1s no ne- 
cessity that every Christmas book should conclude with them. We must 
ust, however, forget the difficulty of pet yy bee entirely new set of char- 
acters and incidents every year for so small a book ; and setting aside con- 
ceptions Mr. Dickens has already familiarized us with, we find enough that 
is wholly new in this volume to sustain a writer’s character for pt pre 

The honest carrier, with his rough nature, veined all through with warm 
benevolence and charitable feeling, and little Dot, his careful loving wife, 
with fancies flying from home at times, only to return and nestle there more 
warmly than ever, are but agents for carrying on the story ; but Tilly Slow- 
boy, who fills a place in their household. something betweena serving-gitl, 
a nurse, and a companion, is a new fancy, and conceived in the author’s 
most whimsical style. Here is her portrait :— of 

{t may be noted of Miss Slowboy that she had a rare and surprising talent 
for getting this baby into difficulties; and had several times imperi led its 
short life in a quiet way peculiarly her own. She was of a spare and 
straight shape, this young lady, insomuch that her garments appeared to be 
in constant dauger of sliding off those sharp pegs, her shoulders, on which 
they were ionetle hung. Her costume was remarkable for the partial de- 
velopment on all possible occasions of some flannel vestment of a singular 
structure ; also for affording glimpses, in the region of the back, of a corset 
or pair of stays, incolour a dead green. Being always in astate of gaping 
admiration at everything, and absorbed, besides, in the perpetual contem- 

lation of her mistress’s perfections and the baby’s, Miss Slowboy, in her 
Fittle errors of judgment, may be said to have done equal honour to her 
head and to her heart; and though these did less honour to the baby’s head, 
which they were the occasional means of bringing into contact with deal 
doors, dressers, stair-rails, bedposts, and other foreign substances, still they 
were the honest results of Tilly Slowboy’s constant astonishment at finding 
herself so kindly treated, and installed in such a comfortable home. For 
the maternal and paternal Slowboy were alike unknown to fame, and Tilly 
had been bred by public charity, a foundling; which word, though only 
differing from fondling by one vowel’s length, is very different in meaning, 
and expresses quite another thing. y 
When Miss Slowboy goes out in the carrier’s cart, she dresses herself smart- 
ly for the occasion, but as usual finds material obstacles opposed to some 
part of her person ; 

Miss Slowboy insinuated herself into a spencer of a fashion so surpri- 
sing and ingenious, that ithad no connection with herself or anything else 
in the universe, but wasa shrunken, dog’s-eared independent fact, parsu- 
ing its lonely course without the least regard to anybody. 

if I might be allowed to mention a young lady’s legs, onany terms, I 
would observe of Miss Slowboy’s that there was a fatality about them 
which rendered them singularly liable to be grazed, and that she never af- 
fected the smallest ascent or descent without recording the circumstance 


npon them with a notch, as Robinson Crusoe matked the days upon his 
wooden calendar. But as this might be considered ungenteel, I'll think 
of it. 
Her language to the baby is of that peculiar kind of plural dialect, com- 
mon to nurses only. She has the art of catching up sentences that sue 
hears, and apply ing them in her own style to the baby’s condition :— 

Miss Slowboy in the meantime, who had a mechanical power of repros 


) } . 
ducing ,craps of current conversation for the delectation of the baby, with 
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all the sense struck out of them, and all the nouns changed into the plural 
number, inquired aloud of that young creature, ‘ Was it Graffs and Tack. 
letons the toymakers then, and would it call at pastrycooks for wedding- 
cakes, and did its mothers know the boxes when its father brought them 
home ;’ and so on. F 

‘Did the knowledge that it was to be its wifes, then, wring its hearts al- 
most to breaking; and did its fathers deceive it from its cradles bat to break 
its hearts at last !’ 

The carrier’s dog, Boxer [ Landseer has pictured him] is another char- 
acter :— 

Boxer gave occasion to more good-natured recognitions of and by the 
carrier than half-a-dozen Christians could have done! Everybody knew 
him all along the road, especia'ly the fowls and pigs, who, when they saw 
him approac ing, with his body all on one side, and his ears pricked up in- 
quisitively, and that knob of a tail making the most of itself ‘in the air, im- 
mediately withdrew into remote back settlements, without waiting for the 
honour of a nearer acquaintance. He had business everywhere; going 
down all the turnings, looking into all the wells, bolting in and out all the 
cottages, dashing into the midst of all the dame schools, fluttering all the 

igeons, magnifying the tails of all the cats, and trotting into the public- 
ion like a regular customer. Wherever he went, somebody or other 
might have been heard to cry, ‘ Halloa! MHere’s Boxer!’ and out came 
that somebody forthwith, accompanied by at least two or three other some- 
bodies, to give John Peerybingle and hia pretty wite good day. 

The old lady of the story is amusing, though bearing a family resemblance 
to theexemplary Mrs. Nickleby :— ) 

May Fielding was already come ; and so was her mother—a litUe queru- 
lous chip of an old lady witb a peevish face, who, in right of having pre- 
served a waist like a bedpost, was supposed to be a most transcendent figure ; 
and who, in consequence of having once beeu better off, or of labouring 
under an impression that she might have been, if something had happened 
which never did happen, and seemed to have never been particularly likely 
to come to pass—but it’s all the same—was very genteel and patronising in- 
deed. 

For the better gracing of her place at the high festival, the majestic old 
soul had adorned herseif witha cap, calculated to inspire the thoughtless 
with sentiments of awe. She alsu wore her gloves. But let us be genteel, 
or die! 

The good lady has to be propitiated upon her daughter’s marrying against 
her consent: 

There was a great expedition set on foot to go and find out Mrs. Fielding, 
and to be dismally penitent to that excellent gentlewoman, and to bring her 
back, by force if needful, to be happy and forgiving. And when the expe- 
dition discovered her she would listen to no terms at all, but said, an unspeak- 
able number of times, that ever she should have lived to see the day! and 
couldn’t be got to say anything else, except, ‘ Now carry me to the grave ;’ 
which seemed absurd, on account of her not being dead, or anything at all 
like it. After a time she lapsed inte a state of dreadful calmness, and ob- 
served that, when that unfortunate train of circumstances had occurred in 
the indigo trade, she had foreseen that shejwould be exposed during her whole 
life to every species of insult and contumely, and that she was gia:) to find 
it was the case, and begged they wouldn't trouble themselves about her—for 
what was she? oh, dear! a nobody !—but would forget that such a being 
lived, and would take their course in life without her. From this bitterly 
sarcastic mood she passed into an angry one, in which she gave vent to the 
remarkable expression that the worm wagyld turn if trodden on; and after 
that she yielded to a soft regret, and said, if they had only given her their 
confidence, what might she not have Imad it in her power to suggest! Taking 
advantage of this crisis in her feelings, the expedition embraced her ; and 
she very svon had her gloves on, and was on her way to John Peerybingle’s 
in astate of unimpeachable gentility, with a paper parcel at her side ccn- 
taining a cap of state, almost as tall, and quite as stiff as a mitre. 

The old toymaker and his blind daughter are not new ; but there is some- 
thing extremely touching and beautiful in their care of each other, and in 

the affectionate deception maintained by poor Caleb for his child’s sake.— 
He represents his hard condition as cheerful and happy; his stern, sordid 
master, as kind and generous; and himself as vigorous, though worn and 
feeble. in her darkness she sees all things as he paints them to her :— 

The blind girl never knew that ceilings were discoloured; walls blotched, 
and ba'e of plaster here and there; high crevices unstopped, and widening 

every day; beams mouldering aud tending downward. The blind girl 
never knew that iron was rusting, wood rotting, paper peeling off ; the very 
size, and shape, and true proportion of the dwelling, withering away. The 
blind girl never knew that ugly shapes of delf and earthenware were on the 
board ; that sorrow and faint-beartedness were in the house; that Caleb’s 
scanty hairs were turning greyer and more grey before her sightless face.— 
The blind yirl never knew they had a master, cold, exacting, and uninterest- 
ed; never knew that Tackleton was Tackleton in short; but lived in the 
belief of an eccentric humourist who loved to have his jest with them ; and 
while he was the guardian angel of their lives disdained to hear one word of 
thank fulness. 

And all was Caleb's doing—all the doing of her simple father. But he, 
too, had a cricket on the hearth; and listening sadly to its music when the 
motherless blind child was very young, that Spirit had inspired him with the 
thought that even her great deprivation might be almost changed into a 
blessing, and the girl made happy by these little means. For all the cricket 
tribe are potent s;irits, even though the people who hold converse with 
them do not know it (which is frequently the case, ) and there are not iv the 
unseen world voices more gentle and more true ; that may be so implicity 
relied on, or that are so certain to give none but tenderest counsel, as the 
voices in which the spirits of the fireside and the hearth address themselves 
to human kind. 

* * * e * 

‘So you were out in the rain last night, father, in your beautiful new great 
coat,’ said Caleb’s daughter. 

‘In my beautiful new great coat,’ answered Caleb, glancing towards a 
clothes-line in the room, on which the sackcloth garment previously describ. 
ed was carefully hung up to dry. 

‘ How glad I am you bought it, father.’ 

‘ And of such a tailor,’ said Caleb. ‘ Quite a fashionable tailor. It’s too 
good for me.’ 

The blind girl rested from her work, and laughed with delight. ‘ Too 
good, father! What can be too good for you ?” 

‘I’m half ashamed to wear it, though,’ said Caleb, watching the effect of 
what he said upon her brightening face ; ‘upon my word. When I hear boys 
and people say behind me, “ Halloa! here’s aswell!” I don’t know which 
way to look. And when the beggar wouldn't go away last night, and when 
I said { was avery common man, said “ No, your honour. Bless your 
honour, don’t say that,” I was quite ashamed. ‘I really felt as if I hadn’t a 
right to wear it.’ 

Happy blind girl! How merry she was in her exultation! 

‘I see you, father,’ she said, clasping ber hands, ‘ as plainly as if I had the 
eyes I never want when you are with me. A blue coat ’—— 

‘ Bright blue,’ said Caleb. 

‘Yes, yes! Bright blue!’ exclaimed the girl, turning up her radient 
face, ‘ the colour I can just remember in the blessed sky. You told me it 
was blue before. A bright blue coat’ 

‘ Made loose to the figure,’ suggested Caleb. 

_ ‘Yes! loose to the figure!’ cried the blind girl, laughing heartily ; ‘and 
in it you, dear father, with your merry eye, your smiling face, your free step 
and your dark hair; looking so young and handsome ! ’ 

‘ Halloa! halloa!’ said Caleb. ‘T shall be vain presently.’ 

‘I think you are, already,’cried the blind girl, pointing at bim, in her glee. 
‘1 know you, father! Hahaha! I’ve found you out, you see.’ 

How different the picture in her mind from Caleb, as he sat observin 
her! She had spoken of his free step. She was right in that. For years fos. 
years he never once had crossed that threshold at his own slow pace, but 
with a footfall counterfeited for her ear; and never had he, when his heart 
was heaviest, forgotten the light tread that was to render hers so cheerful 
and courageous. 

She is undeceived at last; but when instructed in the bitter reality, it 
seems to her that the eyes of her soul are opened, only that she may more 
clearly perceive her father’s love :— 

_ ‘Mary,’ said the blind girl, ‘ tell me what my home is. What it truly 
18,’ 

‘It is a poor place Bertha; very poor and bare indeed. The house will 
scarcely keep out wind and rain another winter. It is as roughly shielded 
from the weather, Bertha,’ Dot continued in a low, elear voice, ‘as your 
poor father in his sackcloth coat.’ a 

The blind girl greatly agitated, rose, and led the carrier's little wife 
aside. 





‘ Those presents that I took such care of, that came almost at my wish, 
and were so dearly welcome to me,’ she said, trembling, ‘ where did they 
come from? Did you send them ?’ 

‘No.’ . 

‘Who then?’ 

_ Dot saw she knew already, and was silent. The blind girl spread her 
hands before her face again, but in quite another manner now, 

‘Dear Mary, a moment. One moment! More this way. Speak softly 
tome. You are true, I know. You'd not deceive me now; would you ?’ 

‘No, Bertha, indeed.’ 


‘ No L am sure you would not. You have too much pity for me. Mary, 
look across the room to where we were just now; to where my father is— 
my father, so compassionate and loving to ne—and tell me what you see.’ 
‘! see,’ said Dot, who understood her well, ‘an old man sitting in a chair, 
and leaning sorrowfully on the back, with his face resting on his hand, as if 
his child should comfort him, Bertha.’ 

‘Yes, yes. She will. Go on.’ 

‘He is an old man, worn with care and work. He is a spare, dejected, 
thoaghtful, grey-haired man. I see him now, despondent and bowed down, 
and striving against nothing. But Bertha, I have seen him many times be- 
fore, aud striving hard in many ways for one great sacred object ; and J hon 
our his grey head, and bless him !” 

The blind girl broxe away from her, and throwing herself upon her knees 
before him, took the grey head to her breast. 

‘It ismy sight restored. It is my sight!’ she cried. ‘I have been blind 
and now my eyes are open. I never knew him! To think I might have 
died, aud never traly seen the father who has been so loving to me.’ 

There were no words for Caleb's emotion. 

‘ There is not a gallant figure on this earth,’ exclaimed the blind girl, hold- 
ing him in her embrace, * that I would love so dearly and wonld cherish so 
devotedly as this. The greyer and more worn, the dearer father. Never 
Jet them say I am blind again. There’s uot a furrow in his face, there’s 
not a hair upon his head that shall be forgotten in my prayers and thanks to 
heaven.’ 

Caleb managed to articulate, ‘My Bertha!’ 

‘And in my blinduess I beheved him,’ said the girl caressing him with 
tears of exquisite affection, ‘ to beso different. And having him beside me 
day by day, so mindful of me always, never dreamed of this.’ 

‘The fresh smart father iu the blue ceat, Bertha,’ said poor Caleb. ‘ He’s 
gone !’ 

oy. Nothing is gone,’ she answered. ‘Dearest father, no. Everything is 
here in you. The father that [ loved so well ; the father that I never loved 
enough, and never knew ; the benefactor whom I first began to reverence 
and love, because he had such sympathy for me. All are here in you.— 
Nothing is dead to me. The soul of all that was most dear to me is here— 
here with the worn face, und the grey head; and I am nor biind, father, 
any longer.’ 


This deceptioa is not natural, perbaps hardly possible, for the sensibility 
of the blind is too acute to be 5 Ramen yet the conception is so affecting 
in itself, and so truthfully worked out, that it would be ungracious to 
cavil at the means by which so much of the poetry of pathos is shown in 
action, 


The disguised sailor is merely introduced for melo-dramatic effect He 
is, however, the pivot on which the story turns, as he gives occasion to the 
carrier’s suspicions of his wife’s fidelity. He takes up his abode in their cot- 
tage. Honest John Peerybingle. convinced that his leved little Dot is false, 
seizes his gun in nis agony at night, and goes to the stranger’s door.— 
Buta better mood comes over him; and as he sits by his hearth, all the 
good thoughts which in times past he has connected with the cricket’s 
song take fairy shapes aud crowd around hit; our extract will show with 
what aim :— 

The cricket on the hearth came out into the room and stood in fairy shape 
before him 

‘“ T loveit,’”’’ said the fairy voice, repeating what he well remembered, 
‘ “for the many times [ have heard it and the many thoughts its barmless 
music has given ine ”’’ 

‘She said so,’ cried the carrier. ‘ True !’ 

‘“This has been a happy home, John; and I love the cricket for its 
sake !"’ 

‘It has been, heaven knows,’ returned the carrier. ‘She made it happy 
always—until now.’ 

‘ So gracefully sweet-tempered ; so domestic, joyful, busy, and light-heart- 
ed!" said the voice. 

‘ Otherwise I never could have loved heras I[ did,’ returned the carrier. 

The voice, correcting him said, ‘ Do.’ 

The carrier repeated, ‘ As1 did,’ but not firmly. His faltering tongue re- 
sisted his snaeedl and would speak in itsown way, for itself and him. 

The figure, in an attitude of invocation, raised its hand, and said :— 

‘ Upon your own hearth’— 

‘ The hearth she has blighted,’ interposed the carrier. 

‘The hearth she has—how often !—blessed and brightened,’ said the 
cricket; ‘ the hearth which, but for her, were only afew stones aud bricks 
and rusty bars, but which has been, through her, the altar of your home, on 
which you have nightly sacrificed some petty passion, selfishness, or care, 
and offered up the homage of a tranquil mind, a trusting nature, and an 
overflowing heart ; so that the smoke trom this poor chimney has gone up- 

ward with a better fragrance than the richest incense that is burnt before 
the richest shrines in all the gaudy temples of this world! Upon your own 
hearth; in its quiet sanctuary; surrounded by its gentle influences and as- 
s-ciations; hearher! Hear me! Hear everything that speaks the lan- 
guage of your hearth and home.’ 

*‘ And pleads for her ?’ inquired the carrier. 

‘ All things that speak the language of your hearth and home mus¢ plead 
for her,’ returned the cricket, ‘ for they speak the truth.’ 

And while the carrier, with bis head upon his bands, continued to sit me- 
ditating in his chair, the presence stood beside him, suggesting his reflections 
by its power, and presenting them before him, as in a glass or picture. It 
was not a solitary presence. From the hearthstone, from the chimney: 
from the clock, the pipe, the kettle, and the cradle; from the floor, the walls, 
the ceiling, and the stairs ; from the cart without, and the cupboard within, 
and the household implements ; from everything and every place with which 
she had ever entwined one recollection of herself in her unhappy husband’s 
mind ; fairies came trooping forth. Notto stand beside him as the cricket 
did, but to busy and bestir themselves. Todoall honour to her image. To 
pull him by the skirts, and point to it when itappeared. Tocluster round 
it, and embrace it, and strew flowers for it to tread on. To try to crown its 
fair head with their tiny hands. To show that they were fond of it and lov- 
ed it; and that there was not one ugly, wicked, or accusatory creature to 
claim knowledge of it—none but their playful and approving selves. 

His thoughts were constant to her image, lt wasalways there. 

She sat plyiog her needle, before the fire, and singing to herself. Such 
a blithe, thriving, steady little Dot! The fairy figures turned upon him 
all at once, by one consent, with one prodigious concentrated stare; and 
seemed to say, “ Is this the light wife you are mourning for !” 

The fairies show him other pictures of the past, in which his wife, always 
loving and careful, is making his home blessed. All desire for revenge— 
all bad thoughts—are chased trom his mind by the fairy presence; he will 
part irom Dot, but not in wrath; he will see her no more, but he will for- 
give her. , 

We need not say how, in the end, his doubts are dispelled, and all] par- 
ties are made happy. Old Caleb’s master, the gruff toy-manufacturer, whose 
disposition is so evil that he loves to make his dolls and images grotesquely 
ugly, undergoes, like Scrooge, a sudden transformation of character. He 
wishes the sailor joy of the young maid who was to have been married to 
himself, and in a moment recognises the beauty of the blind girl’s nature, 
and is flattered by the affection which has grown up for him in her breast, 
induced by old Caleb's deceittul representations of his kindness. All parties 
join hands in a dance, in which Miss Slowboy appears to most advantage, 
being ‘ firm in the belief that diving hotly in among the other couples, and 
effecting any number of concussions with them, is your only principle of 
footing it.’ Boxer makes the party complete by his presence. He had 
followed the cart with a deputy carrier, but had discovered the humbug ;— 

There wanted but one living creature to make the party complete; and, 
in the twinkling of an eye, there he was; very thirsty with hard running, 
and engaged in hopeless endeavours to squeeze his head into a narrow 
pitcher. He had gone with the cart to its journey’s-end, very much dis- 
gusted with the absence of his master, and stupendously rebellious to the 
deputy. After lingering about the stable for some little time, vainly at- 
tempting to incite the old horse to the mutinous act of returning on his own 
account, he had walked into the tap-room and laid himself down before the 
fire. But suddenly, yielding to the conviction that the deputy was a hum- 
bug, and must be abandoned, he had got up again, turned tail, and come 
home. 

Of the story itself—of its invention and incidents we mean, apart from 
their embellishments—we do not think very highly ; but its feeling and mo- 
tive are as genial asthe balmy breath of early summer, or, a better simile 
for this season, as cheeiful and gladdenirg as the glowing fire, that casts a 
ruddy glow over happy faces. In this respect it is a better book than ‘The 
Chimes.’ Trifles of this order are not written for close scrutiny. They 
have a flavour of the joyous season about them, like paniomimes and car- 
nivals. We must enter into their extravagant spirit, if we would enjoy them 
truly, and laugh, wonder, or sorrow over their magic-lantern-like glimpses 
of humanity. We must forget our rules of sober sense, and think what is 
unnatural real, and what is improbable true, if our wishes are gratified in 
having life changed from what it is, into what we would have it. This the 


author has happily accomplished, and has certainly conveyed a valuable 


9 


lessen in giving vitality to our best thoughts and feelings, and in exhibiting 
them as the guardian powers of poor human nature, ready to befriend and | 
bless it, when most it needs their happy counsel and consolation. Milton | 











says that millions of spiritual shapes surround us, sleeping or waking ; but | 


it is Mr. Dickens’s own idea to represent them as he soul’s own offspring, 
and gracious in their influence according to the purity and goodness ot their 
origin. In ‘hat thonght there are bandant materials ior plenty more Christ- 
mas books like this. 


——=—— 
OUTPOURINGS. 
BY D. CANTER. 

The Histrionic Art.—Difficulty of excelling in it.—Cooke.—Knight.—The 
uvpopular ‘Tragedian.—-Amateur Actors.—Earl Fitzhardinge.—Major 
Dawkins.—Lord i‘rederick Lennox, &c.—Amateur Theatricals.—Critic 
at Brandenburg House.—The unwashed Othello.—The black Gloves.— 
Private. Theatres.— Kean at the Loavre.—An Evening at Pym’s.—Corps 
Dramatique dressing. —The Coulissea.—Stage Fright.—The Performan- 
ces. 
Reader! Did you ever go toa private theatre? No! Then you shall 
aceompany me to Pym’s. But first a few facts, Sc., relating to acting and 
amateur performances in general. 1 
Of all arts, the histrionic is the most deceptive. Nothing appears easier 
than to act; and the better the acting, the easier it seems. But that acting 
which is the most simple and natural, like the most simple and natural style 
in writing, is the most difficult of attainment, and only wo be achieved 
close thinking and treadmill labour. Rousseau wrote with extreme diffi- 
culty; while in the copies of ‘ Richard III.,’ * Macbeth, &c., from which 
Cooke studied, nearly every word he had to deliver was underlined. _Lit- 
tle Knight, too, was a most elaborate actor. He has been known to dress 
for his part hours before he was wauted, and wander about the avenues 
near the stage, assuming the gait and dialect of his character, in order to 
work himself into it; so that, when he went on the stage, he might be said 
to be in the middle of his performance. Knight was the Gerard Dow of 
his profession He laboured incessantly. His Sim in ‘ Wild Oats’ was a 

rfect gem. He played in the distraining scene so exquisitely that it was 
requently encored—a tribute never payed to talent before or since. ‘ 

So completely is acting reduced to system, that any departure from it, 
even in the delivery of a message, would cause confusion, and might seri- 
ously embarrass the performers concerned. Advantage was taken of this 
to annoy a certain tragedian, the impetuosity of whose temper made him 
very unpopular in the greenroom. It was settled that one of the company 
should get hold of the prompt book previous to rehearsal, and alter all the 
eatrances and exits in X—--'s scenes, which was done. 

‘ Right! sir, Right: You mast enter Right!’ bawled X—— to the first 
performer who came on to him. ‘ You're on rout wrong side, Mr. T--—"’ 

‘No, sir; I believe not, sir,’ returned the latter, referring to his part, 
which, of course, had been altered to correspond with the prumpt-book, 
“No; I believe you'll find I’m correct, Mr. X——.’ eg 

‘You’re on your wrong side, | tell you, sir! thundered i——, beginning 
to get the steam up. ‘The Ambassador always comes on Right, sir!) 
think I don’t know ?’ y 

‘I don’t mean to dispute your knowledge on the subject, Mr. XK——. Ac 
I know is, it’s set down Left in my part here and—’ 

‘ Then it’s set down wrong, sir!’ interrupted X——, dashing down the 

art, ‘Sacred Powers! Haven't I played in this play in half the theatres 
in the kingdom, and ouglhtn’t | to know? I tell you the “ Ambassador” al- 
ways comes on Right, sir, and—1 request you'll do so.’ 

“Of course I should be most happy to meet your wishes, Mr. X—— ; but, 
as I marked my part from the prompt-book—’ 

‘It’s false, sir !’ 

‘ Really, this language, Mr. X——’ P 

‘I repeat it, sir: it’s false! If it’s marked Left in the prompt-book, I'll 
eat it. You've made a mistake, sir !’ , 

‘A mistake I may have made, Mr. X , though I don’t think I have.’ 

‘Sacred Powers! But we'll soon—Here, Macually! bring the prompt- 
book. Ha! here it is—now for it. We'll soon see who’s wrong (reads).’ 
Enter the Ambassador.—‘ Lert, it is by—” 

And so on, all through the rehearsal. ( 

Of course the performances of amateurs in so difficult an art, of which 
they are necessarily ignorant, can afford little entertainment, except in line- 
of-battle ships and foreign garrisons, where, from a lack of other amuse- 
ments, one of Morton’s, or Coleman’s comedies, even indifferently played, 
becomes a positive pleasure. In fact, many of our officers, from consiant- 
ly assisiing at amateur performances, become very tolerable artistes. Col- 
onel Berkeley, the present Earl Fitzhardinge, was, to say the least, a re- 
spectable actor; so was Major Dawkins; 8o was Lord Frederick Lennox. 
Whitelaw of the artillery even approached excellence in Munden’s parts ; 
and I have seen Captain Peach play Mingle in ‘The Beehive,’ at the Fish 
Shamble Street Theatre, quite as well as any actor in the Crow Street Com- 
pany would have done 

Amateur theatricals given at a private house are the pleasantest. These 
sometimes conclude with a ball, but generally with a supper, which, at Ta- 
vistock Place, [| used to think not the least agreeable part of the evening’s 
entertainment, since it brought me into contact with Mathews, or Liston, 
or Littie Booth, or Léctle Britton, as he was punningly called, or some oth- 
er celebrity I should not otherwise have enjoyed an opportunity of meet- 
ing. The theatricals at Lord Barrymore’s, Mr. Foley's, The Oaks, Blen- 
heim, and Brandenburgh House, were of this description. I remember 
meeting at these latter a critic whom Sterne would have found more diffi- 
cult to classify than his travellers ‘ Capital actors, sir, capital !’ said this 
Aristarchus, turning to me (the conspirators’ scene in ‘ Venice Preserved’ 
was on), ‘ Why, the united incomes of those gentlemen now on the stage, 
sir, would exceed seventy thousand pounds !’ 

Amateurs always attempt too much. If they would confine themselves 
to a vaudeville or petite comedie, it would form an agreeable feature in an 
evening’s entertainment, and vary that monotony which too frequently pre- 
vails in our salons. I once tried this experiment at my own house, when 
it answered perfectly. Before the company had time to get tired, the per- 
formance was over, and a fresh quadrille organized. This is better than a 
bal costume or tableau vivant, in which the actors have all the trouble of 
dressing, with little or nothing to do. Sometimes a single scene or recita- 
tion may be introduced to advantage, as I have seen done at Lady Gresley’s 
and other houses. 

One night Major P H——-., Colonel C ,of G , with 
one or two others, who were supping at the Bugle Inn, at Newport, agreed 
to amuse themselves in this manner. A scene from ‘ Othello’ was fixed 
upon,—Othello, by the Colonel, who, in order to look the character, black- 
ened his face all over with a burnt cork belonging to one of the empty cham- 
paigne botties, that stood under the side-board. 

The night was far spent, when Lady B ’s coachman, who was 
waiting to drive the Colonel home, and who had made several attempts to 
get the Colonel away, sent 4 word that ‘he couldn’t keep his horses out 
any longer, and if the Colonel didn’t come immediately, he must drive di- 
rect to S without him.’ The latter, not wishing to compromise an 
old and valued servant, instantly complied, and dismissing the carriage 
at the lodge, walked up to the house, let himself in with a latch key, 
and went straight to bed, quite forgetting that his fave was blackened all 
over. 

In the morning Mrs. C awoke, and turning round, discovered a 
black man snoring by her side! Too much frightened to scream, she 
jumped out of bed, rang the bell furiously, and wound herself in the bed- 
curtains. 

In rushed the lady’s-maid and housekeeper. 

‘Oh ma’am! what's the matter, ma’am ?’ cried both in a breath. 

‘ Nothing happened to the Colonel, I hope, ma’am,’ said the butler at the 
door. . 

‘Hope master ain’t took with a fit, ma’am !’ pursued the footman peering 
over the butler’s shoulder. . 

‘Oh! take it away !—take it away!’ cried Mrs. C———, speaking 
with the greatest difficulty, and giving herself another twist in the bed- 
curtains. iv. 

‘ What is it, ma’am ?7—whatis it?’ said the femme-de chambre, frightened 
out of her wits. : : 

‘Is it in the bed, ma’am ?’ inquired the housekeeper, waddling up to it. 

‘Kua a-aw !’ snored the still slumbering Othed/o. ‘ 

‘Thieves! Murder!’ screamed the women, running out again. 

‘Thieves! Marder!’ echoed Mrs. C———, applying herself to the bell 


da capo. — 
: Don’t be alarmed, ma’am,’ said the butler bolting in, followed by the foot- 


man and groom, armed with what weapons they could lay their hands on, 
‘we'll soon secure the rascals. Lads. mind your heads!’—and with this 
he gallantly flourished the Culonel’s sabre, which he had appropriated ; and, 
supported by the rest of the party, approached the bed. : Uh 

‘ Hullo!’ roared the Colonel, starting on bis ‘ head’s antipodes,’ for be had 


been awakened by the hubbub. . ; cee 
‘The devil, by gum!’ cried the groom, overturning his compatriots in his 























eagerness to escape. 
‘Help! murder! 
the bell-pull 
‘Help! murder ! reiterated the footman, scrambling out of the room 





’ yociferated Mrs. C 


, Stamping and jerking down 





op all-fours, as if he were acting a stag-hound in some mythological 

cuarade ; : : 
‘Here, Tom! Dick! Come back, you rascals!’ cried the bewildered 

Colonel, throwing his nightcap after them. ‘John! you old fool you, ge 
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up! Wheres your mistress ? If you don’t get up this instant and tell me 
the meaning of all this, and who keeps screaming behind the curtain, here, 


I'll fling the bolster at you, I will, ha old villain ! 
‘ Bless me ! isit you, sir?’ said t 

his back. 

.. ‘La! my dear! is it you?’ cried Mra, C q 
‘Me! to besureit is! Who the plague shoul 

both laughing at ? 

me for the devil?’ 
‘ We did, indeed, sir,’ said the butler as soon as he could speak. 
‘And no wonder !’ cried Mrs C , laughing heartily. 

world have you done to your face, my dear?’ 


Are you mad ?’ 





What were you all so frightened for ? 











e butler rising and rubbing the small of 


in 
it be r What are you 
Did you take 


‘ What in the 


The Alvion, 


Rantail (who plays the bero). By the bye, who goes on for the army? 
I shall make a regalar mull of my scene if | haven’t an army. 

Enter Crofts.* 
Crofts. Mr. Pym! Mr. Pym! you’re wanted. There’s two gentlemen 
below wants to speak to you immediately. 
Pym ( locking wardrobe). Well, well, I’m coming. Really, at this rate, 
you know (smiling), I wonder they don’t tear me into a thousand pieces! 
(goes down). 
Enter Thackeray with his bag of wigs. 


Alt. Thackeray you rogue! you villain! Where have you been all this 
time? 


January 3) 


plans, and enumerating the principal directors of the conspiracy. Imagine 
my surprise when, conspicuous in the list, the name of Shawn a Sauggard 
met my eye; and, when it appeared that I had employed balf my ‘charge 
of foot’ in building a sod mansion for a brigand colonel, I had, as fat Jac 
says, ‘ubused the King’s press damnably.’ 

That the designs of the conspirators were far more extendvd than the 
shooting of a middle man, or the slitting the ears of a tithe proctor, might 
be inferred from one of the plans of action on which they had decided ; and 
its conception was so bold as to lead to a conclusion that the informer de- 
ceived the government, or had been deceived himself. It was nothing 
less than, by a coup de main, to surprise and disarm the garrison at Bally - 
raggett. Although Howard and I smiled at the absurdity of the attempt, 


pate 





‘Face! What's the matter with my face?’ inquired the Colonel, who had Thackeray. We're all rogues! We're all villains, gentlemen ! But I | we determined to make assurance doubly sure, aud strengthen the fortress pk 
furgotten all about the previous night’s theatricals. come as soon as I could,he! he! The fact is, a gentleman from Wilming | at the expense of light, by building up the lower windows with dry ma- i 

“Nay, you best know,’ rejoined his better half. ‘ John, bring the Colonel | ton Square,t popped in abont some wigs just as | was about to start, and | sonry, crenelated, however, to allow musketry to be plied from within, in : 
that glass.’ —The gentlemen in the play first, if you please, Mr. Fussfussy. Dear me! | the event of an attack being made on the Barrack. The place had been 

‘Eh! Oh! [recollect now,’ said the Colonel, looking at himself. ‘Ha! { You’ve sat down in the wash hand basin, he! he' Hope you havn't hurt | made a depot for spare ammunition, for both the troops on detachment in 
ha! ha! Ho! ho! ho! Capital! glorious! No wonder you took me | yourself. the district and the revenue police, engaged in the suppression of illicit dis- 
fer the devil! Ha! ha! ha! He! ho! ho! How H andthe rest of| Fussfussy. Oh! oh! tillation. There was also a quantity of fire-arms either meng 8 sent in 
’em will! laugh when they hear this. John, you may go.’ And when the Rantalt. Thackeray, you old villain! I hope you haven’t forgotten my | for safe custody by their owners, or which, from time io time, had een ta- 
servaul had left the room, the Colonel explained the matter. wig. ken from the peasantry. The anxiety of the disaffected to obtain weapons 

But the best species of amateur performances are those given for charit- Thackeray (dressing Murble’s hair). Ohno, sir !—You need not be | and the munitions of war was unbounded ; and beuce the possession of the 
able purposes, by which large sums have been raised that could not have | afraid of that, he! he! It isn’t likely I should forget your wig, sir. I know | depot, rather than feelings of animosity towards the soldiery, actuated the 
been cbtained iv any other way The officers of the artillery at Woolwich | —(his mind misgives him.) Leastways, I’m pretty sure [ put it into my Ribbonmen in their intended attempt upon the barrack. 2 
frequently played for the poor. I underiook to enact Mrs. Malaprop on bag here. Now, Mr. Heavystern— _ Howard felt somewhat uneasy in having a heavy responsibility thrown on 
one of these occasions. But Boscawen, of the engineers, who was cast for Prompter (putting in his head). Hialf-past eight, gentlemen! I’m go- his shoulders at this crisis; and to his earnest request, that I should remain 4 
Falkland, being unexpectedly ordered on the survey the morning previous ing to ring in the music (disappears. with him for a few days until things developed themselves more fuily, I & 
to the performance, I was obliged to resign the lady to Mrs 8 , and Rantatt. Hollo! I say! I’m not half ready yet. freely consented. In the mean time, every precaution was quietly taken, 4 
assume the lover. As | had se short a time to study the character in, I pro- Many voices. Nomoream!! no more am I! and we doubled the guard and increased the sentries. The tattoo was beaten 3 
posed at rehearsal that Fadkland’s last interview wfth Julia should be omit- Heavystern. Run down, Fussfussy, and tell him to wait a litile. an hour before the customary time, the gate closed, and admission refused rs 
ted. But Mrs. Warner, then Miss Huddart—sbe will smile if she sees this Fussfussy. Oh! I can’t—l won’t—I—Tingle, Tingle, Tingle to all without the garrison. : ; % 
—who was engaged to play Julia, very naturally objected to an arrange- Murmble. Zounds! there he goes. Where are my gaantlets? Has any- ‘By Saint George, Harry " exclaimed my successor, a8 we sat after din- ; 
ment which deprived her of her ouly opportunity of displaying herself. body seen my gauntlets? Well! ['ll swear I had ’em here not two minutes | ner, discussing the proscribed alcohol, which it had been part of our duty to 


‘O mamma!’ she exclaimed, going up to her mother, ‘ what d’ye think ? 
They re going to cut out my scene *‘ Follow you in beggary through the 
a I shall be 


world! ” you 


. ow, and all that. 
ruined ! 


Oh! this will never do! 


Of coarse, rather than that should happen, I immediately offered to do my 


best to go through the scene. 


‘Osir! you will find no difficulty at all in it. You've only to let me take 


ago, and now— 

Thackeray. He! he! Why you’ve got ’em on, sir. 
Murbte. Gad! sol have. Iwas in a precious stew. 
having to open the play makes one (goes down.) 
Rantall. Now, Thackeray, I’m ready for my wig. 

is Thackeray (after putting it on.) There, sir! Now [ think you'll o cap- 
tally. 


How nervous 


suppress, but which, with a latitude of conscience that would puzzle a 
churchman to find an apology for, we, nevertheless, most liberally indulged 
in. ‘I marvel at this secret iuformation transmitted from the castle ; and, the 
more [ consider it, the more I doubt it. If these fellows are so anxious to 
obtain arms, why the devil would they return the three stands they had in 
their possession, after disarming the escort? _ And yet it may be a ruse—a 


aS irae 


tub to catch a whale; and, supposing us in perfect ignorance of aught design- 


y , P ‘ ‘ 
the stage, and say, “ Nay!” and “ Bat! ”’ when I stop speaking ; and then Rantatt (looking in glass) Gracious Heavens! What’s this? Why this 


go off, ciasping your hands in despair, at the opposite wing, when I make 
my exit.’ All which | promised very faithfully to do. 


is not the wig I tried on at your house yesterday. 
Thackeray. Upon my honour, sir—As I hope to be saved, sir— 


But alas ! on the night of the performance I nearly marred all. As Falk- 


Rantatt (taking off wig and dashing it on the floor.) Oh! I’m ruined— 


ed, they may calculate that this amende honourable would throw us into a 
still falser state of security, Well, they wont fiud us napping, at all events 
—and, instead of a prize, they may catch a tartar. How now !—any thing 
wrong, Edwards ?’ as the serjeant of the guard presented himself. 


land is amelauchuly sort of personage, | resolved, in the simplicity of my 
soul, to wear black gloves ! little dreaming that in so doing I should be act 
ing in direct opposition to stage etiquette, which eujoins a heroine, even 
when she goes mad, to appear in while. When Mrs Huddart saw me 
emerge from the dressing room in these betes noires her agony was intense. 
She couldn’t venture to apprise a total stranger of such a solecism ; and yet 
to allow him to expose himself—to entail ridicule on her daughter—in those 
horrid black gloves,—it wasn’t to be thought of! In this extremity she ap- 
plied to Mrs. 8 , who undertook to make black white, which, being 
no more than she was accustomed to, she found no difficulty in accomplish- 
ing; and Mrs. Huddart had the satisfaction of hearing her daughter’s Julia 
applauded to the echo, as it deserved to be. 
rs. Mathews, in her amusing memoirs of her husband, mentions ac- 
companyiug him to one of these performances, where, by some mistake, 
Mathews was obliged to pay for admission. It would have been worth a 
Jew’s eye to have witnessed the quaiat comic surprise of our great monolo- 
gist on this occasion I canimagiue nothing richer. I well remember en- 
countering Mathews in the lobby of the Woolwich Theatre on the night in 
question. He was then giving his ‘At Homes!’ and complained of the 
soreness of his tongue—no wonder. 
The performances at a private theatre in Loadon, are altogether on a dif- 
ferent plan from those | bave just been meptioning. In fact, the whole es- daggers at Rantall. 
tablish ment assimilates to a regular theatre, except that the performers pay Rantall. Come, now, do! 
instead of the audience ; and if the audience were paid for sitting out the | ha! 
performances, it would be an improvement. A private theatre has its own 
a its own orchestra, its own frizeur, its own scene-shifter, its own 
door- eeper, its own old woman, its own wardrobe, its own scenery, its own 
green-room, its own traps, its cwn wind, its own thunder, and its own light- 
ning! The company, too, like their more legitimate brethren, invest them- 
selves with a professional halo, and indulge in the prestige of a reputation. 
They have their cabals and their claqueurs—their admirers and their ene- 
mies—their jealousies aud their heart-burnings They talk of their pet- 
parts and their bits of fat. They understand what OP., PS., UE., UEL., 
and vutaer cabalistic characters portend. They can make up their own 
faces, and fasten on their own wigs. They know the difference be- 
tween tunics and shapes; and can metamorphuse a common coat into a dress 
coat by merely suspending frogs from the buttons. They are deep in the 
mysteries of crossings, combats, gaggings, and stage-daggers ; and can even 
fall flat on their backs without hurting themselves. They know where | u 
swords, stars, spangles, feathers, sandals, fleshings, and second-hand russet 
boots are to be bought. Ina word, they may be considered in all respects 
a6 80 many Rosciuses in embryo; and, in fact, not a few actors find their 
way to the regular boards through the medium of a private theatre. 
Pym’s was—aad perhaps is, for | am speaking of some fifteen years ago 
—the most respectable establishment of this description. The corps dra- 
matique consisted chiefly of commercial young men, and young men in law- 


annihilated! [can never go on for the Baron in such a d—d thing as that 
Thackeray (taking up wig). i assure you, sir, it looks very well. It 
does indeed, sir! It’s acapital good wig for the Baron, though Mr. Monoto- 
nous does abuse it. 
Rantatt (contemptuously). Monotonous! much he knew about it. 
Thackeray. He! he! notmuch indeed, sir. He! he! Did you see his 
Othello last Thursday, sir? 
Rantalt. Othello! Mungo, you mean. 
like Mungo. 
Thackeray. He!he! It was indeed, sir. I never saw such a mess as 
he made of it! he! he! Come now, just let me put this on again, and— 
(replaces wig). There! I know you'll like that wig, sir, when you look 
again. 


‘No, Captain. This note was passed through the shot-hole in the wicket a 
to the sentry, and is directed to Captain O'Sullivan.’ 

I looked at the ee To be delivered in all haste.’ The ser- 
jeant left the room, the seal was broken, and the handwriting of the note 
was evidently the very same as that of the slip of paper attached to the 
muskets which had been left beside the gate. The contents were briet, 
and merely entreated that a stranger should be admitted without being 
questioned or delayed at the gate. He had some particular business with 
myself and Captain Howard—and ut eleven o'clock he would tap at the 
wicket. 

‘What’s to be done, Harry ?’ 

‘ Admit him, by all means; he’s bat a man ; or, were he the devil him- 
self, in the shape of one, what mischief could he perpetrate ?’ 

‘Right; I suspect he'll prove gan informer ; and, from our own secret infor- ; 
mation, we shall easily asceriain whether his disclosures are false or true. , a 
Serjeant Edwards !’ a 

The non-commissioned officer re-entered. 

‘A man will come to the gate at eleveno'clock. Look out from the win- 
dow on the street—and, if he be alone, don’t challenge, but admit, and bring 
him here ’ 

The hour passed—eleven o'clock came, and, of course, we had indalged 
in many a conjecture touching the person and business of the unknown 
visitor. 

‘ He’ll turn outa poteeine-dealer, for a bundred !’ said Howard. 

‘No, no; depend upon it, it is no whiskey-selling errand that brings him 
here. No mystery would, in that case, be required ; on that business, ten 
times a day, men and women address you fearlessly in the street, and even 
in the presence of the gauger. Hark! steps upon the stairs. An informer, 
fora thousand ! I say.’ 

As | spoke the door opened, and a man, muffled closely in a cota-more, 
was introduced by the serjeant, who, op a wave from my hand, disappear- 
I'm going to ed. His departure was a signal for the stranger to discard his incognito ; 
ring up! and, advancing boldly to the table, the brigand colonel, the owner of the 

Heavystern (seizing bis part.) I’m coming! (Runs down.) burned sheeling, addressed us both by our names, and bade us a good even- 
Descend we to the coulisses—audience clamorous, overture playing for | ™8- 
the fourth time, Spooney and Squeak waltzing, Mumble peeping through 
the curtain. 

Prompter. 


Sco Re 


It was a precious sight more 





Enter Spooney. 
Rantalt (holding up green baize tunic). 
on for the army. 
Spooney (putting on tunic). What fan it is! 
Rantali (holding up the other tunic). 
get him to go on for the other. 


Enter Monotonous whistling, with his hands in his pocket. 


Here, Spooney! you must go 


(goes down.) 
Here’s Monotonous! I'll try to 
He looks 


I'\l do as much for you. you know, ha! ha! 
Come, a man who can play Othello so splendidly, can atford to—eh ! 
Thackeray ? 

Thackeray. He! he! I should think so, sir. 
Monotonous. Mr. Rantall—Sir! i’ve the highest respect for you, and 
shall be happy to make myself useful, as Pym knows; but if I go on tor 
the army I’m--something unpleasanted! (Aside) Well! how Pym could 
cast that man for the Baron while I’m in the company! (goes down 
whistling.) 


Prompter (below). Mr. Heavystern! Mr. Heavystern ! 


John Dwyer, or as, by a double sobriquet, he was sometimes termed 
Shawn Dhu, and at others Shawn a Sauggard, was a man rather past the 
middle age; of great strength, with, generally, a good-looking exterior. — 
His features were regular, aud his eyes uncommonly black and brilliant, 
but his ensemb/e was not favourable; for, either from the darkness of his 
complexion, or the heaviness of his brows, there were marked indications of 
a violent and excitable temper, easy to rouse, and difficult to allay. Dwyer’s 
natural abilities were good ; and his uncle, a priest, educated him for the 
eame profession. But to the nephew, exhibitions of strength and activity 
at markets, and flirtations with the fair, were more germane than inhaling 








Clear the stage, there! clear the stage! [’m going to ring 


"hie. Pym’s maid (supporting Miss Tibbs atthe wing). Stop! stop! Miss 
Tibs is going to faint 

Prompter. Miss Tibbs must wait then. 

Miss Mincing. Oh! oh! support me, Betty! I’m going to fainttoo. 
Betty (angrily.) Youreally must stop, mem, until Miss Tibbs is done. 
It’s impossible to undertake the sitawation if ladies keeps a-fainting togeth- 
er in this sort of—(stamping and cat-calls. ) 


the midnight oil over a fusty fulio. After a season he quitted Maynooth ; 
yers’ and government offices. Pym himself had been an actor ; but becom- Prompter. Clear the stage there, can’t you?) Where's Crofts? and at two-and-twenty, instead of offering vows of celibacy at the shrine of 
ing independent, quitted the stage, and, fitting up a large assembly-room at Squeak (to Heavystern). I say, shall Ido? Holy Church, he repaired to the altar of Hymen with the only daughter of a 
the back of his house asa theatre, continued as an amusement, what he had Heavystern. Do! you're done. What possessed you to score your face | wealthy farmer. 

followed as a profession. Pym 


: ¢ ssessed great requisites for the stage.— | all over inthat manner? You look as if you were peeping through a gridi- 
Had he continued on it, I have little doubt he would have excelled ry such | ro ay Aa 


_ as Sir Peter Teazle, Sir Anthony Absoiute, &c. Holl, Elton, Rumball, 
arley, Heslop, Archer, Selby, Frazer, Perry, Planché, Wyman, and John 
Reeve, first tried their strength at Pym’s. 

Pym was intimate with Kean, whom he accompanied to Paris He was 
present when this distingaished actor first visited the Louvre. 
ception of the sublime and beautiful, inherent in 
p stwcnalt rae fivest — which yet remained in the collection. He was 

rved to pay particular attention to the arrangement of t i 
from which, no doubt, he derived many valuable Sint. —— 


With his wife, he received a large fortune for a peasant, stocked a farm 
with the money. and, for several years, was happy aud prosperous. Sudden- 
ly aclond obscured the horizon of his fortunes: the peace of Paris gave a 
death-blow to Irish stock-farming ; cattle depreciated beyond belief, the 
Western and Southern banks fuiled, and, in one fell swoop, the smaller far- 
mers were annihilated. 

Dwyer, of course, did not escape the common visitation ; and in one short 4 
twelvemunth, the proprietor of a large and comfortable farm became the oc- 
cupaut of a cabin, and a few acres of tillage and pasture, held at a rack- 
rent, and from which nothing but sweat and labour could glean common 
necessaries to support existence. 

Wretched as that home was, even from it he had been savagely ejected, 
and with what befel the unhappy wanderer afterwards, the reader is in ful 


n. 
S queak. Oh dear! and I haven’t time to—(stamping and cat-calls again.) 
Prompter. Why, Crofts! and be hanged to you! 
Murble. Lsay, we shall get preciously cut up. There’s the editor of 
‘The Stage’} in the pit. 
All. Whata sham-! 1 wonder Pym— 

Tr°mendous uproar; cries of ‘Shame! shame!’ &c. Prompter rings. 

Crofis, after two or three attempts succeeds in raising the curtain. 

Prompter. Now Conrad and Aldobrande— 
Heavystern (discovering an aperture in his tights). Stop! lower the 
curtain! I can’t go on. 
Murble. Nomore can I! I've forgotten my pistol— 














| 1 That per- 
Kean, iustinctively attract- 


Ah! here we are at Pym’s. 
Now would you like to witness what is called Stack Frieut? 


Pa Prompier. Pshaw ! (Pushes them on.) ssession. 

ye oo ; ‘ For the first three acts matters progress tolerably. Occasionally the; I filled him a glass of whiskey, and motioned to him that he should take 
on Ah fas an 4 increasing nervousness as the time for going on | stage waits, anc occasionally some ove comes on before his cue is given.— | a chair. 
} ase ar age es, which sometimes even the oldest actors are uever | Sometimes in taking off a hat a wig comes off too, and sometimes a pistol 


ut which, of course, 
fected with. You would. Then 
The curtain won’t go up this hal 
Allons ! 


‘ [tis a late visit, Dwyer,’ I said, opening the conversation. 

‘ And it would be adangerous one for me, were any suspicion to go abroad, 
was the reply. 

‘Then something important brings you here?’ 

‘Tam come, not to betray others, but to warn my benefactor. If you 
will listen to what I will tell you, without endeavouring to know from me 
what I will not tell, I can give you, gentlemen, information that deeply 
concerns you both.’ 

‘ Go on, Dwyer,’ said Captain Howard. 

‘ Hold, for a moment, captain. What [ am about to communicate is done 
without any hope of fee, favour, or reward : therefore, however valueless the 
intelligence, at least you will admit its cheapness. What] shall not divulge 
it would be idle to waste a word in seeking after, for I tell you plainly, 
that were I tortured first and hanged afterwards. one syllable that could 
compromise the safety of a living being should never cross these lips. Now 


will you receive the information I am inclined to give, aud seek fur nothing 
more ?’ 


‘ Yes, we agree to the terms.’ 

* And it is on both sides, honour bright ?’ 

‘ Assuredly,’ was the joint reply. 

‘ My name and visit never shall transpire ? 

‘Never. We pledge ourselves to that.’ 

‘Then attend to me. I need not tell you the country is fearfully dis- 
turbed : you know the fact, but the extent you little dream of. Long- 
continued and severe oppression has broken the spirit of the people ; they 
struggle no more to support increasing burdens, thrown on their over- 
laden shoulders by middlemen and tithe proctors; they know that any 
exertions of theirs to meet fresh and iniquitous demands would only pro- 
duce renewed exactions: they see cattle and property melting gradually 
away—pounds crowded to an overflow with stocks distrained for rent— 
and their poor cabins, article after article stripped, even to the potato-pot, 
and their children clamouring for food they cannot give them. Willthey 
tamely lie down and perish on the way-side of starvation? Will thev 
look at the wan infant straining idly at the mother’s milkless breast—and 
she, poor wtetch ! bestowing tears on her drooping offspring instead of 
nourishment ? No; life, now, for them has but a solitary pleasure to look 
forward to—revenge—blood—murder "’ , 


most of these tyros are more or less af- 
accompany me into the dressing-room. 


misses fire, noaueees the destined victim to dc his death-agonies with- 
f-hour, and we shall have high fan.— 


out any ostensible cause. Then the drop will fall when it oughtn’t, and 
won’t fall when it ought, while the slides, with that inmate obstinacy for 
which matter is so remarkable, will stick. Still, in spite of these little ac- 
cidents, Mr. Rantall does wonders. His crack speech in the fourth act 
elicits three distinct rounds of applause, which swihe daggers into the heart 
of the envious Monotonous, who is lollirg against the boxes, with his hands 
in his pockets, near a knot of his especial admirers, to whom he tarns every 
now and then ejaculating ‘Oh Ch—st!’ and shrugging up his shoulders.— 
This invariably provokes a laugh from his satellites, which at length sub- 
dues the patience of the indignant Rantall, who, addressing the audience, 
expresses his fixed determination ‘ not to proceed with his part until those 
blackguards are turned out.’ A tumult ensues ; the manager rushes on, as- 
serts his own dignity, and the dignity of his establishment; rebukes the 


culpable, compliments the peaceable, restores harmony, and the entertain- 
ments proceed. 


Scene—Dressing-room at Pym’s; Corps Dramatique at their toilette; all 
very nervous, particularly Mr. Fussfussy, who is in a prodigious fright 
lest he shouldn’t be ready, though not wanted till the farce. 

Fussfussy (arranging his neckcloth for the fiftieth ti 
Thackeray,t why ien't he here! I kuow I shall be “A ead paeaneaye 

Mumble (who rather thinks he bas ovly painted one side of his face). 1 
wish to G—d you'd let me come to the glass, Fusstussy! You won't be 
Lay om ey a 4 om and I begin the play 

ussfussy (pulling his neckcloth into a knot and stamping about t 
Ob! ob! L know I shall be late! [—I’m sure I shall be late! rae ee 
Heavystern, who is exaggerating his eyebrow with a burnt cork). . 

Heavystern. D—n it, Fussfussy! I wish you’d mind what you’re about 
Just see what you’ve done now! You've made me make this eyebrow 
here as big as a coal barge. Most extraordinary you can’t keep still, sir 
—e (making up his face for the Old Man). Send hin to the s(ill- 

m. 

Heavystern (trying to wash off his eyebrow). Oh! curse yo ! 
shall never get this eyebrow off! Can any I i prt howd. f 
with a little bear’s grease ? 

Fussfussy. Untie thisfor me, Bloater! Now do! 

Bloater, (trying to coax a hook-and-eye into an united state). Can’t 
now—can’t, upun my soul! You must ask somebody else. Whew! 

Fussfussy. Oh! 1 know I shall be late! [—1—( Treads on Pym, who en- 
ters in a grey Bath dressing-gown). 

Pym (rubbing his foot). Really, Mr. Fussfussy, that’s oe much— 

All (surrounding Pym). O Pym! I wantasword. Pym! | wanta pis- 


tol. Pym! you've forgot to put out my trunks. Pym! Where’ 
. . Te 3? 
&c., &e., &e. I y 8 my tunic? 


ee $ 


THE BURNED SHEELING. 
FROM THE LIGHTS AND SHADES OF A GENTLEMAN ON HALF Pay, 
Continued from Albion of Jan. 1). 

An unexpected delay in the transmission of my papers, to obtain a retire- 
ment on half-pay, pan f me a sojourner in the pleasant town of Ballyrag. 
gett a fortnight longer than I had expected. The state of the country did 
nolimprove ; matters from bad got on to worse; agrarian outrages increas- 
ed; a magistrate. when in the act of reading a fictitious memorial, was shot 
deed at his own hall-door, and in the presence of the family, by the fellow 
who presented it; and, although a score of peasants were working on the 
lawn not fifty paces from the scene of marder, not an effort was made by 
any of them to arrest the assassin. 

While this reign of terror had reached its height, and the tenure of life 
and property were not worth a pin’s fee, the long-desired missive came, and 
T was liberated from my duty at Ballyraggett. Bobby Howard obtained the 
company I had vacated, and to the new captain { handed over the garrison 
inform. By the same post, a despatch arrived from the office of the chiet 
secretary for Ireland. Jt contained extracts from the secret revelations of 
a treacherous leader of the Ribbonmen, detailing their numbers and their 


_ Pym (enjoying their delightful agonies). Really, gentlemen.—one at a 
tame, gentlemen! Don’t eat me! Don’t tear ne to pieces. (Unlocks ward 


r be, and takes out two green baize tunics) Who's the army? (Throws tu- 
nics on tuble.) ; 


* ' ’ j ; 
Ob! I can’t go on to-night, Waldron,’ Jack Bannister would say, as he 
stood trembling at the wing ; ‘an apology must be made for me !’ aud when 
his cne came, Waldron had to push him on. 


t The frizeur. 


The deep intonation of the peasant’s voice, as he ended his fearful sen- 
tence, was really terrific No living actor could have pronounced those 
ominous words with the awful effect of him surnamed * Black John.’ A 
look passed between Howard and myself, and the dark stranger thus 
continued— 


; The scene-shifter. tA rival establishment. 
t The British Stage,’ a monthly periodical, in which the performances 
at Pym’s were occasionally noticed. 
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« [am not come here, gentlemen, to pule about peasants’ wrongs, but to 
apprise you of their determination to avenge them :’ then, throwing a 
suspicious glance around the room, in a lower tone he murmured—‘ Look 
to your barracks !’ 

I smiled: the stranger coloured. 

«You are incredulous, captain ; but desperate men will attempt des- 
perate acts—and how often to attempt is to succeed? A finer set of fel- 
jows than you command is not to be found. But were they giants, and 
not mortal men, what could they do, assailed by a furious and united po- 
pulation? Listen, and attend tome, ‘There are more able men banded 
to each other in this country by solemn oaths, and by stronger ties of mu- 





tual misery, than formed the army wtih which Wellingtor. won Waterloo. 
Within this barrack, even drum boys included, ninety-three men are 
quartered.” , - 

‘ By God !’ exclaimed my successor, ‘ the return is correct to a file!’ 

‘It is acopy from your own return, captain.’ 

‘ Traitors—and even in our barrack! This looks serious, Bob. Migh 
J ask, through what means this information reached you ? 

‘No; itis a question not answerable, and, indeed, not important. 
Pshaw ' a handful of soldiers are easily counted on parade by a girl who 
seeks a buyer for her chickens.’ 

‘ But why assail our barrack, friend! We are neither connected with 
these oppressors that the country people complain of, nor are we in the 
most remote degree approvers of these severities. Did the hearty plea- 
sure with which our peuple joined yours, in rebuilding the burned cabin, 
show aught but a feeling of kindness and confidence ? 

‘Ohno! returned ShawnaSanggard. ‘No, captain, the laying of 
these few sods gave a deadlier blow to Ribbonism than a cart-load of 
corpses by rope and bullet could have effected. I was present at the 
last, commission, In two‘days, [saw seventeen men hanged; and 
on another, witnessed thirty-six sent from the dock to eternal exile, and 
not allowed to give even a parting kiss to their wives and children who 
followed the cars on which they were carried from the court-house. Ten 
thousand men witnessed the terrible scene. They returned home—inti- 
midated, think ye? Ohno! burning to avenge their companions. But 
as to your people, let them traverse the country from sunset to sunrise, 
and none will give them a worse word than ‘* God protect ye!’ One of 
your men was out late last night.’ 

* He was ; and discovered by his drunken groan ings almost insensible 
before the barrack gate. What of him? 

‘He wandered to a distant village, was kindly received, hospitably 
treated, forgot himself, and got helplessly intoxicated. Well, when it 
was sufficiently dark, the owner of the house brought him here on a car, 
and he was carried as close to the barrack gate as fear of the sentry would 
allow them.’ 

‘These are indeed indubitable proofs of kindly feeling; but why, my 
dark friend, attack our barrack? ‘That looks aught but friendly.’ 

‘Vengeance, captain, must have means to enable it to find its mark. 
For one stand of arms smuggled into the country three have been seized 
and placed here. For one peasant who has the power of inflicting injury, 
one hundred are incapable faom want of weapons. Here, what is most 
needed would be found—and possession was to be obtained by stratagem, 
and not by violence, if possible.’ 

‘ Well, that secret design known, so end the hopes on the barrack and 
the arms.’ 

‘ Upon the barrack, certainly, but not upon the arms, captain.’ 

‘Bah ! with arms in their hands, think ye that ninety men would al- 
low a mob, were it a mile long, to deprive them of their weapons ? 

‘Why no, captain, were they apprised of the intention ; but men may 
be taken at advantage. Come, we will fancy a case.’ 

_ ‘Proceed, my friend.’ 

‘Well, you go upon the moor occasionally for ball practice against the 
cliff: you serve out eight or ten rounds aman for the purpose. As you 
fire at the target, the country people collect to look on, and pick up the 
battered lead. as it falls flattened from the rock upon the heather. The 
men expend their cartridges, and the last firelock is discharged ; could 
not the crowd rush upon you unexpectedly, before you could screw abay- 
onet on ? 

There was sense and boldness in the plan ; and after Howard and I 
had interchanged a meaning look, I turned to the dark stranger, and told 
him the remarks he made were useful, and should be attended to. 

‘ We are obliged, Dwyer, by your confidence ; and, I suppose, according 
to compact, the quantum of information you think fit to volunteer is 
ended,’ 

Why, nearly so: possibly another hint might not be thrown away. 
You were anxious to obtain a few smart recruits, and within the month 
have enlisted half a dozen strapping fellows ? 

‘Yes, the finest young man by far, which the regiment has got for a 
twelvemonth.’ 

‘Send them away the first opportunity to head-quarters, and leave them 
there, if you take a friend’s advice. Away, they will make you splendid 
soldiers ; at home they have friends among the hills. Enough, my say is said.’ 

‘ That last hint also is valuable. I am your debtor, Dwyer, and will ever 
remember your services.’ 

‘ Tnot you, captain, am the deb'or,’ returned Shawn Dhu. ‘The even- 
ing you first met me, had the foul enemy of man presented himself, in me he 
would have found a willing servant; and, God knows, bad not my bad feel- 
ings received another impulse—the providential succeur a stranger oppor- 
tunely gave it—I know not to what extent of desperate courses my mad- 
dened brain would not have hurried me. In your appearance I read the 
working of an agency not to be understood, and bowed to the visitation of 
Providence. Under a temporary shelter, I slept in the bosom of my fami- 
lv; when, had you not diverted evil thoughts, it is hard to say in what 
wild act that night woald not have been consumed. But, on the morning, 
when a bugle-sound called me from my work, and I saw your party wind- 
ing down the hill ; when the priest came on before, and announced your 
charitable errand; when I saw my cabin rising, through your assistance, 

from its ashes; when [ saw my wile smile, my children watching the din- 
ner you had brought us, and the blind old man turning his sightless eyes to 
heaven, and invoking blessings on the stranger who came to save ; and when 
you spoke, listening to every word you uttered, and blessing you again and 
again, I stole behind the rock unnoticed, knelt upon the sward, and swore 
that if to that peed po were raising, you came with a king’s ransom on 
your head, or a hand reeking with blood, spilled within the sanctuary of an 
altar—I swore thatno power on earth should induce me to betray you; and 
that for your life, your friend should be my friend, and your enemy my 
enemy. But ’tis time I were gone—forewarned you are safe. Here, for 
miles around, you may wander safely, night or day ; not a hair of your head 
should be injured. But cross not the Caflan. There is one there, to whom 
the very colour of the coat you wear would be no excuse to issue u death- 
warrant, ee uvhappily in his power. When yoa see ina tall red 
man a person addressed as Captain Starlight, then tremble. But God grant 
that the hour aye re eyes encounter his shall never come.’ 

Conceal, as he had passed the guard room, Shawn Dhu recrossed it, and 
I opened the wicket for him myself. He wrung my hand at parting, again 


poured out a torrent of gratitude for my kindness, glided off under cover of a 
wall, and I returned to Bob Howard. 


* What think you of our friend the colonel ?”’ 


‘Why, that he’s true as steel ; and every syllable he uttered came directly 
from the heart.’ 

_ ‘Well, in Shawn a Sauggard | leave you a stout ully, and never did a fa- 
tigue party work to better military account than when they were turning 
up the turfs that built poor Dwyer’s hovel.’ 


It was now miduight—and atter Visiting the guard and sentries, we retir- 
ed for the night. 
; The hours of my sojourn at Ballyraggett were numbered; for the morn- 
ing’s post brought me letters, both from Sir Ciesar and his med ical adviser, 
which determined me to start for England without delay. The general had 
been seriously indisposed ; the term, on the ex piration of which I had pro- 
mised to return, had passed ; his kinsman of evil odour, had given him fresh 
cause of displeasure; and his matrimonial designs upon me had, conse- 
quently, received an additional impetus. The physician assured me that 
my presence would do more towards the restoration of Sir Cwsar’s health, 
than aught which the healing art could administer; and I determined to 
promptly obey the old man’s missive. An hour completed every arrange- 
ment; the men gave me three hearty cheers as [ mounted my jaunting car 
at the gate, and I bade a last ternal to the gallant 87th. - 


—@———— 


AN INCIDENT IN BASQUE ROADS. 
BY FLEXIBLE GRUMMET. 
Concluded frum the Albion of Dec. 6. 

_ [Our readers will recollect that the hero of this story, Lieutenant Ramsay, 
In a night attack upon the French coast, captured a small passage vessel, 
= board of which were two French ladies, one of whom, a beautiful girl, he 
fell in love with. The sequel is now given. ] 
After a lapse of four or five days from the occurrences recorded in my 
ast paper, | sailed with despatches for Captain Ricketts of the Vengeur 74, 
a Was cruising off Quiberon Bay, and foand him sheltering under the 
Slauds Hedic and Houat, with his anchor down. I delivered my creden- 
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tials just after dark, and by the time my communication to the Captain had 
closed, the night was as black as my hat, so that I could scarcely distinguish 
my vessel; but was enabled to make out the lights ashore, whither I steered 
my boat, under the expectation of obtaining some fresh fish or meat to carry 
back tu Lord Amelius Beauclerk, having at the same time a smattering of 
selfish feeling for the gratification of my own appetite. [ was not aware 
that this landin after night-fall was contrary to orders, as I had not been 
to the place before; but boldly I beached my boat, and sprang out of her 
upon the rocks, and leaving one of the crew as boat-keeper, [ took the 
other four with me and hurried up, without even reflecting for one moment 
that the island was under the rule of the enemy ; its distance from the coa- 
tinent and its constant exposure to the English, rendering it a sort of neutral 
ground. I was rather surprised to find no one stirring ; and though lights 
were burning in the pares habitations I knocked at, yet no sound of hu- 
man being was heard, nur did any person make their appearance or give 
answer to my hail. Atlength I get nearly to the extremity of the buildings 
(about a dozen in number) when a young female met me, and having ascer- 
tained that we were English, invited me to her dwelling. I accompanied 
her without hesitation. glad to find somebody to speak to. She was pretty 
and full of vivacity, which had not been diminished by the communication 
with ships of the English fleet. Here [ obtained some excellent brandy, 
which served to counteract the effects of the cold night air; and after a de- 
lay of about an hour, I purchased (at a round price) two fine live calves, 
which they said had been brought from the other end of the island. I own 
that during the interval that elapsed my time passed pleasantly enough,— 
there were no males in the house, at least | saw none, but only an elderly 
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Under all circumstances, I deemed it most advisable to return to my ves- 
sel, and, therefore, collecting my men (with the exception of Bradley, who 
had ——- gone off amongst the wounded to the seventy-four,) I procured 
assistance from my young friend, who lent me three or four ot his people 
to carry down the dead calves that were then lying unmolested close to 
ether on the rocks, and by this time were quite stiff. Many humorou 
jokes were bandied about relative to the adventure, and eventually we 

safe on board. The following morning I waited on Capt, Ricketts, who 
chided me for going ashore fier dusk ; but on my pleading a want of know 
ledge of the order that had been issued, frankly renewed his usual kind- 
ness of manner, aud seemed much pleased with the intelligence, that had 
just reached him, of the capture of the row-boat, with Soe officers and 
crew, all of whom had been taken prisoners, and were then on their way to 
the Vengeur. [ mentioned the ciicumstance of not having seen any one ex- 
cept the females on the island the night before, and he explained the matter 
by telling me that it was the general custom of the poor creatures, who 
were mostof them fishermen, and sold their fish on the main land, which 
they would not be allowed to do if it was known that they were friendl 
towards the English ; so thatihey were compelled to observe a total neutral- 
ity, and communication was not forced upon them; thongh, in fact, two or 
three acted as spies, no doubt on both sides, but still most serviceable te us, 
as we obtained considerable information from them, whilst they could gai 
but little from us. The position of the islands was very favourable for pick- 
ing up intelligence being situated nearly midway between L'Orient and 
Nantes, with Belleisle at no great distance to the westward, and Quiberon 
to the north; they were totally indefensible by either party, and afforded 











woman and two daughters, whose tongues never laid still for one moment, | good anchorage for our cruizers within them, when it was blowing hard. 
aud they rattled away with the animation and with as much coquetry as| Capt. Ricketts farnished me with other despatches for Sir Harry Neale, 
any lady in Paris could have done. As for my lads, they would have re- | whose flag was flying on board the Ville de Paris in Douvernenez Bay, and 
maiued for ever perfectly contented, enjoying their grog and the comforts | away | went upon the wings of the wind through the Teigneuse Passage, 
of a warm fire ; but haviug procured what I wanted, the question arose as | past Groas, round the Penmark Point,—at daylight captured a chasse-ma- 
to the best mode of getting the live stock down tothe boat. It would have } ree, laden with wine, in Hodierne Bay, and drove another ashore that went 
been preposterous to think of driving them without restraint and‘ their ma- | to pieces in afew minutes, sy by a strong tide through the Passage du 
mas’ in the same locality ; it would have been equally ridiculous to have | az, and hoisted my namber to the Admiral, who sent bis pinnace to tetch 
tried, with halters round their necks, to have coaxed or dragged them to | me. This was the first time I had had an interview with that gallant and 
the shore, as they were good sized auimals. One proposed to kill them at | truly amiable and excellent officer, to whom | made my report, and present- 
once aud then they might be conveyed quiet ousagh ; but i was desirous of | ed one of my calves, as even fresh beef had become a rarity, and a bit of 
taking them to the Admiral alive, that he might ‘ arise, slay, and eat’ when | veal was considered a luxury. ' ’ 

it best suited his wishes, and therefore that was negatived ; at last it was| ‘You must away to England directly, Sir, said the admiral, ‘return to 
agreed to tie their four legs, and then being suspended by means of a pole, | your vessel, and keep her under way till I make the signal for you to part 
back downwards, we hoped to accomplish the task without much difficulty. |company. Your letters for Lord Keith, as well as those of a private char- 
This arrangemeut was in perfect accordance with the hamour of the seamen, | acter, shall be sent to you forthwith. There is a small packet for Lady 
who, without being intoxicated, were sufficiently elevated to indulge in a | Neale, which, if possible, I will thank you to deliver with your own hands.’ 
little mischief, which was amply testified by the bleating and kicking of ‘Most certainly, Admiral,’ replied 1, ‘but should her Ladyship ask 
the unfortunate calves who struggled hard to get away. any questions respecting your looks aud health F } 

At last, after a good deal of time was wasted, we contrived to move away, ‘Well, you can say that I am looking well,’ answered he, with a good- 
buat the ouly guide we could get to the landing-place was the young woman | humoured smile, ‘ you can easily allay all anxiety on that ground. {am 
whom I had first seen, but before we got half way down she also disap- | neither taller nor shorter than I was, and as for corpulency, the fact is | am 
peared, and in one of the darkest nights that I can remember, we were left | about the same as usaal ; for what I lose through anxious watching is made 
alone on a wild rock, where I now became fully sensible the inhabitants | up by monotonous indolence : the Brest fleet is dismantled, and we have 
were anything but friendly. nothing to look after but a few straggling frigates, that steal out occasional- 

‘Come Bradley, heave a-head,’ exclaimed his shipmate, ‘and behave ten- | ly, aud are driven back again or captured. Bear-a-hand on board, Sir, and 
derly tu the baby as you are carrying on. Sure, and you might be kind to | keep close to us till the letter bags are sent.’ 
your own hopspring anyhow.’ As a matter of course, | made my bow, quitted the quarter-deck, and 

‘Avast, messmate, avast,’ returned the other, without moving a step in | hurried through the entrance-portinto my boat, as the signal [195] was 
advance; ‘ it’s onpossible to get on through the thickuess of this darkness, | hoisted into my vessel’s pendants, announcing that ‘an opportunity offered 
and no carpenter’s axe to cutit with. As for the babby—Lord love it!—I | for sending letters to England.’ 
wish Lhad it along side of my hammock jast now, I’d soon rock it to sleep. |__| A busy scene must have been the cabins and decks of every ship in the 
Halloo, Jenkins! what latitude are you in with your freight ?’ fleet, all hands being anxious to transmit some testimonial home. For full 

The latter was addréssed to one of the men with the other calf, who | two hours did | keep boxing round and round the Admiral, whilst the ships’ 
promptly replied, boats brought the bags, and several officers, from the Captain to the Mid- 

‘It’s here away we are, Bradley, almost smothered with the blackness of | shipman, visited my quarter-deck, to beg a personal delivery of their let- 
the night; and as for the freight, L arn’t altogether sure as we've got any, see- | ters, if such a thing was practicable—a job that would certainly have oc- 
ing, as the genelman, if so be as it is or was a genelman calf, is som’at rum- | cupied me at the leasta week At the expiration of two hours up went 
bustical, and sings out every now and then for his “Pa,” I think, as he knows | the flag 122, with my number, and the next instant, with the breeze on the 
you, Bradley, to be a family connexion. But avast there, shipmate ! don’t | larboard beam, I cracked on every stitch of canvass that I could carry, and 
be shying stones at us; for though I’m blessed if I can catch even a glimmer | was very soon out of the bay. After a beautiful run across the Channel I 
ot you, yet I’ll return your fire. Why, there you go again.’ brought up in the Sound, and hurried ashore to the Government House, 

‘Tarn’t never had such a thing as a shot in my flipper this blessed—uo, | though it was the middle of the night, as [ understood the communications 
not this blessed, but this tarnation coal-heaver’s holiday,’ returned Bradley, | | was entrusted with were of greatimportance. The Commander-in-Chief 
angrily ; ‘ butif so be as you shies again, I’m blowed if I don’t give you two | turned out in his dressing. gown; his Secretary, Mr. Meek, was sent for, 
for one. There, you onmannerly son of a salt cod, that stone only justclear- | and | obtained permission to deliver as many of the private letters as I 
ed my nob.’ could, The first place I repaired to was the residence of Lady Neale, who 

‘ Leave off quarrelling, men,’ shouted I, as the real cause of dissension | promptly made her appearance in the parlour, insisted upon my having 
flashed upon my mind, ‘and let us bear a hand down to the boat, or we are | some refreshment, and, whilst it was preparing, overhauled a series of ques- 
likely to lose our veal, and possibly something more valuable to ourselves.’ | tions, that [ contrived to answer in some way or other, apparently to her 
A whole shower of stones convinced me that our conjectures were correct, | great satisfaction, and certainly to my delight, when I got away and called 
and the men seemed to be better enlightened, dark as it was, to the true | to remembrance her kind and gentle treatment. Such a woman was well 
state of affairs. worthy of the brave and higt«minded Admiral. Thad only time to visit 

‘If your honour would only go a-head. and show us what course to steer, | two or three others, and then, in accordance with orders, I was once more 
we would gladly follow in your wake,’ said Bradley, ‘for it is no fun to be | at the Government House, where I found his Lordship dictating to a host 
pelted at in this fashion. There !—there it goes again, aud my poor onforti- | ot writers; and, as soon as daylight allowed of signals being seen, the 
nate animal has got a poke that ‘ud lay any mortal buman being up in the | commanders ot several small vessels were summoned on shore. 

Doctor’s list fur a week Them blackguards are duing the trick, Sir; ‘You are quite ready for seal suppose, Sir?’ said the Admiral inquiring- 
and they would fire, but are afraid they should be seen by the vessels|ly. ‘ You will have to proceed immediately for Basque Roads, where, hav- 
afloat.’ ing delivered your dispatches for Lord Amelius Beauclerk, the probabili- 

The same idea promptly struck me, aud having a small pistol in my pock- | ties are that you will be sent on without delay for the north coast of Spain, 
et, I pulled it out, aud fired hap-hazard. To my surprise, a volley was re- | where you will find Admiral Penrose. The orders you will convey are both 
turned the very next instant, and I heard the balls whistling over my head, | important and imperative, and from what I have hitherto witnessed of your 
whilst Bradley roared out, alacrity, | feel confident there will be no delay. Is that letter for Sir Pul- 

‘[told you so; them fellows have given me my gruel, and here’s the | teney Malcolm ready ?’ demanded he of the clerk, and was answered in the 
carcase of my weal as dead as mutton. Oh Lord! Oh Lord! they've cir- | affirmative, as it was handed to him to give it full force by his signature, 
cumpoilygated us this here time. Have acare of yourself, Sir, the rascals } which having performed he continued to address me. ‘ It is not at all unlike- 
are shooting ‘rom the clouds ’ ly, Sir, but you may fall in with Sir Pulteney, who has command of the 

[ had hardly time to collect my thoughts before an officer, with a party of | squadron, somewhere between the Eddystone and Ushant. If you can 
men, came up to me, and as resist@ice without arms and ammunition, would | communicate with him, and not lose time, do so, and give him this letter; 
have been perfectly futile, | prepared for an immediate surrender; but my | but if it will involve detention, then, Sir, pursue your way without bring- 
— was increased when the officer addressed me in English, in a|ing-to.’ Again he turned to Mr. Meek, ‘Is all ready for Lieutenant Grum- 

ow tone :— met?’ 

‘ Lay yourself flat, Sir : down, men, down, and be ready to fire as soon as Again an affirmative was given, and in a few minutes more I was down 
the word is passed. P : o P at my boat, which several hands were eagerly stowing with Government 
' ae - oy a all this mean ?’ demanded I, somewhat hastily, as cases, sealed official documents, and bags of private letters. The tide was 

‘You e _ he groun a J ' ved thi me tis a setting out, and in another half-hour my anchor was at the bow, my canvass 

ou are the commander ot the vessel that arrived this morning,’ respond- | spread io the breeze, and 1 was working out between the breakwater 

ed the officer; and to which | assented. ‘You have broken the orders by } (just peeping above the surface) and Cawsand Bay. The other Command- 
coming ashore after sunset. A row-boat was expected over from Belleisle, | erg (each of whom was destined to a particular station) were not in the same 
and we have been waiting for its arrival; we have received intelligence by | state of preparation as myself, aud I resolved that no endeavours should be 
signal of its being here, and the landing of the crew. Oue party from the | Jost to be the first to reach Sir Pulteney Malcolm. The breeze was fresh, 
a has gone to +o the boat, and we are here oo nee geo of) but dead against me; yet i carried on all the canvass she could bear, and 
. ‘The ok Down, Sir, = ; pwnd 4 bd - - advance. ‘line y pomsent Y* | sometimes a little more. However, the craft behaved well, and, like a fine 
nde ore 4 od Prehee y obeyed, an c heer vo a prevailed 00) Newfoundland dog, shook herself from the spray, and seemed to revel in the 

- side, as ped _ the ye a steps vu i © ae i _ bod pany ne white foam that surrounded her. We had got well out, and the ships ii the 
pone dhed moe en i The ble past, the i nee if bow a b ote © | Sound were hull down, when by my glase L could perceive the fluttering of 
pr pha ws nya ae See Se pt ag i owever, betrayed US, | the vanvass in the vessels that were under orders, and it was evident 
_ rey Sept ps ey which passed harm ~ y aneve &, 4 that they were getting under way. Still 1 had a good start, and | knew 
_ ‘Cat the animal adrift,’ said 1 to the man who was next to me, and who} what my pretty sea-bird could do. As we drew away from the land the 
—o eyes pone for ee _ say o™ It wee onen wind favoured us, by coming more round to the ow Brora of west, and 
bot a gree oun “4 “ahe hualted, © 4 the po gee \ pts er | when about mid-channel I could lay up for Ushant without seeing auy sail 
i — Sittonka - 7 r = walt WR, CORSE Cleary. — his one astern of me. Most officers know the pleasant but anxious feeling that is 
eae ye re ae hh ie cele "he fl b of the ai seg dud § | excited by honest emulation, and I enjoyed it to the full, when, towards the 
aah, SUSNES CONS Spee Seanees. H - happenin stn - “< vor pas us the | close of the afternoon, I discovered the squadron of Sir Palteney right in 
enemy on the brow of a low hill; ane en ae me we po Iven, | my very course, and being well acquainted with his discriminating classes 

Point your guns, lads—steady, and fire. “9 aut of thine and deliv- | ter, [ felt certain of his approbation. The squadron made sail towards me, 
ered a volley that told well, by the yelling and shouting ame wounded.— | jed by blue at the mizen. My colours and number were hoisted, and when 
Not an instant was lost—* Follow me,’ shouted the officer, ‘ keep close, boys, | the latter was hauled down I announced that I was the bearer of important 
and knock down every one that refuses to surrender. itd dispatches. We were very soon alongside, and so close to each other that 

Jostling side by side, we quickly advanced, and, after a short skirmish, | the Rear-Admiral hailed. — 
captured several prisoners; whilst all who could, made the best use of their} «Eh dom it, Sir keep further off, or you'll be tickling our port-holes with 
heels, and ran off without knowing whither, but, no doubt, prompted to | your jib- boom.’ . dani vetlioes 
speed by the hope of regaining the row-boat, which had, however, been |” [n ihe moment of excitement I replied, ‘ Never mind, Admiral, if we run 
taken by another party, and hauled off afloat on accouut of a swell rolling | foy} we'll soon shove her off again.’ - 

i : i bottom. pawl : 
in that threatened to knock a hole in her A cutter bourded me and I received a summons to the flag ship, upon 

As soon as the conflict was at an end, our first object was to attend to the | whose quarter-deck I speedily made my appearance, and delivered the pack- 
wounded that lay scattered about, one of whom was a resident of the island, | et into the Admiral’s own hands. 
who guided us p arr to the landing-place, where, on burning a blue light, * Haul to the wind on the starboard tack,’ said Sir Pulteney to the officer 
signal lanterns were dispiayed from the seventy-four, and her boat conveyed | of the watch, ‘and make all sail.’ 
the wretched creatures on board. We had learned from the prisoners that The order was obeyed, and thus not an instant was unnecessarily lost, as 
the row-boat was a first-class vessel, with two brass guns and twenty-four | we all started in company. He looked at the address, broke the seal, and 
mea, commanded by a Lieutenant, who had seen some service; but he was rapidly ran over the contents of his letter, which having perused, he said, 
then nowhere to be found, either dead or alive. ‘ Weel mon, you'll maybe know what it’s all aboot?’ L bowed. ‘ Ah, then, 

I was not long in ascertaining that the Lieutenant of the Vengeur had | just tell us what they think of it in England. It’s glorious news, though 
formerly been a youngster under me, when First of a frigate; and I was | there’s many will sorrow for it; but it will enable us the better to meet t 
much pleased to see that he had obtained his promotion; but he had good | Americans, who are e’en getting troublesome.’ 
family interest, whose influence had gained him the step the day after he All this was perfect Hebrew to me, for | had positively heard nothing, 
had visited the passing Captain at Somerset House. Not that he wanted for | and so [ merely replied, ‘Glad to hear it, Admiral.’ 
merit, for he was an active and brave man, and an excellent seaman; but ‘ Ay, but ye’re wanting the other step, Sir—ye’re wanting the other step,’ 
still, like many others, he found kissing went by favour, and he is now a hale | remarked he, as he thrust his thumbs into the arm-holes of his waistcoat, 
hearty Rear-Admiral, somewhere in the neighbourhood of Bath, and fre- | and looked thoughtfully as he raised himself stiffly erect. ‘But never des- 
quently talks about hoisting his flag in his next command—whilst I am no pair, Grammet, you are a good officer, and merit ought not to go unrequit- 

more than ——. Nimport ! We are not all of us borne with gravy-sj ons | ed.’ (I wish the First Lord of the Admiralty had thought so.) He turned 
in our mouth. : 


























| round, ordered the main-course to be clewec up, the maintop-sail thrown 
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aback, and as soon as she had lost her way he bowed, waved his hand, and 
in another five minutes | was in my own vessel, pursuing my course, whilst 
the squadron, under clouds of canvass, were standing for Plymouth, 

What Sir Pulteney had meant by the glorious news I did not compre- 
hend,—it was a puzzler ; and, in truth, my thoughts were chiefly occupied 
by the hopes and expectations which the Rear-Admiral ad raised by his 
commendations than anything else, though that there was somethiag extra- 
ordinary going on admitted of no doubt. é 

I made Wshant on my starboard bow, and finding I could not weather it I 
bore up through the Passage du Four,—out studding-sails, and with a gal- 
lant breeze rattled along ata tremendous rate. Several frigates made the 
signal for me to ‘come within hail,’ which | answered, ‘Charged with dis- 

tches,’ and stupped for no one. From Plymouth Sound to the time of 

etting go my anchor 1 Basque Roads, it was only fifty-two hours, and part 

of the distance with a foul wind. Lord Amelius received me very gracious. 
ly, and so did the dogs, for they had become somewhat jamiliarized with 
my appearance. ‘ c 

‘The Admiral ran over his despatches, but he displayed no change of coun- 
tenance, and seemed in a great measure to be prepared for the intelligence 
they conveyed. : ; tf ; 

“Ay, Grummet, I expected all this,’ said he. ‘Ministers will believe 
when the truth is crammed down their throats by the enemy; but they 
would sooner trust a Frenchman than place reliance on their own country- 
men. The Marquis is a noble fellow—restez tranquille, Mignon—and de- 
servesa Dukedom. Bat it is of no use talking toyou, Grummet. Coming 
frum England you must be well acquainted with all the news, and | must 
not detain you amoment. Hurry back to your vessel. 1 am directed to de- 
spatch you without a moment's delay to Sir Vinicombe Penrose, whom you 
will fiud at Passages,—and, if not there, he will be off the Garonne. I was 
getting heartily tired of it, and now it is all over.’ d 

I did not like to plead ignorance, and so I left the Royal Oak as wise as 
when I entered, but vexed that I should have carried important intelligence 
so many miles without knowing in the slightest degree what it was. When 
I got alongside of my vessel she was nearly surrounded by the boats of the 
fleet, al! eager for iuformation from home. _ I affected mysteriousness, and 
declined answering. The pinnace trom Ramsay’s ship was amongst them, 
and I was rather surprised at his not being in her; but on inquiring after 
him the question was responded to by a mournful shake of the head. 

‘What! notdead, 1 hope?’ said I, sorrowfully, and was met with 
another shake of the head, more sad than the first. ‘ Poor fellow, he was 
very ill when I left him, but I had no idea that he was so near his end.— 
Well, itis adebt we must all pay. Did he suffer very much before his 
departure ?’ shen 

* We can none of us say,’ returned the Midshipman ; ‘ all we know is that 
he did not die in his bed ’ 

‘ Not die in his cot?’ repeated I, anxious to get at the truth, ‘ why where 
then did he work up his reckoning ?’ 

‘Close to St. Martin’s, at the back of the Isle of Rhe,’ answered the young 








‘I beg pardon, your honour,’ said the Coxswain of the pinnace, who had 
been with us in capturing the row-boat at Rochelle. ‘1 beg pardon; but 
the amagraphy of the thing is just,as this here, Muster Ramsay was 
a very good and considerate officer ; but, somehow or other, he never held 
his head aloft alter that morning as we landed the ladies,—you'll remember 
that, Sir?’ 


intentions, I had also to deliver a letter from Lord Keith to that { ne@e :- 
ary. The intelligence I had heard respecting the mode of Ramsay’s veath 
curiously connected now with avisitto Rochelle, had very much dispirited me, 
and I almost regretted that the duty shvuld devolve on me. However I 
made sail, and as the tide permitted it, 1 anchored pretty close in, and then 
pushed for the pier in my boat. The place of landing was crowded by the 
inhabitants of the town in their best attire, ana a tew in regimental uni- 
torms of old regime: my welcome was enthusiastic in the extreme ; every 
one pressed forward to shake hands with me; some (both men and women) 
bugged me in their arms; all pointed to the white cockade on the bosoms 
of the females and on the hats of the males, and the shouting was almost 
deatening. 1 waved the Admiral’s letter above my head, and demanded to 
be conducted to Monsieur the Governor. It was some time before this 
could be accomplished ; bat at length a lane was opened through the lines 
of spectators that crowded on either side, and I proceeded to my destina- 
tion. The Governor, a French General, received me with politeness, 
though it was evident that his spirit was cast down, and retired to write an 
answer; whilst I sallied forth to look at the town. Whilst passing a very 
handsome but rather ancient dwelling, a servant came forth and begged me 
to enter, as the mistress was exceedingly desirous to have an interview. At 
first | declined, but at length, being earnestly entreated, | accompanied the 
domestic, and was ushered into a well-furnished apartment, in which were 
two ladies, and whom I immediately recognised to be Madame Vimerieux 
and her daughter. They seemed to be in high glee as they came forward 
to salute me, and they talked so fast that | could not understand them. 
‘They will «sk for Ramsay presently,’ thought I, ‘and what car IT say to 
them?’ it saddened my soul. Mademoiselle took my hand, and as the room 
was filling she led me into another. ‘Now it is coming,’ said m 
thoughts; ‘poor, poor Ramsay; unless she has forgotten him it will brea 
her heart.’ 

‘ Veni, veni, monsievr,’ said she, as she dragged me on. ‘TI cau sphake de 
Anglis now.’ A genteelly dressed man approached, ‘ C’est mon mari, 
mehussyband, depechez done, il est votre amt, monsieur,’ and she laughed 
with delight. 

‘Ah!’ thought I, ‘ just like the females in general. Poor Ramsay has 
slipped from his moorings, and she is talking about her husband.’ 

The gentleman removed a broad flapped straw hat, and extending his 
hand, exclaimed, with much feeling, ‘Grummet, this is the happiest moment 
of my life.’ 

I p ower with astonishment ; the voice and the features were perfectly fa- 
miliar, but I drew back. ‘ Avast,’ said I. ‘Surely it cannot—and yet it mus 
be—the dead alive! What dees all this mean ? t 

‘ That your friend, Ramsay, is still in existence,’ answered he ; ‘ it is true 
that | was knocked overboard, and should have been drowned, but that a 
humane being assisted me to the shore, where I exchanged my dress, and 
for several days concealed myselt from wbservation. 1 shall not now re- 
count the difficulties [ encountered till | gained access to this town, and, ap- 
pealing to woman’s love, was provided with'secure shelter, under which I 
have remained till the present hour, which will restore me to my rank and 
to my country. [could not send information of my safety ; the thing was 
utterly impossible, This lady is now my wife, and ——’ 

‘ Oui, oui,’ uttered the lovely girl, as she threw her arms round her hus- 
band’ sneck. ‘ Oui, Je suis Madame Ramshy.’ 

—@—_—_. 


SALE OF BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS OF THE 





‘The morning,—oh, yes, I well recollect that, my man,’ anewered I ; ‘ but 
surely it could bave nothing to do with his illness ? 

‘ | ‘arn't oncapable of saying, Sir,’ replied the Coxswain, ‘ownly sometimes 
I thinks that the eyes of the young marmselle had a gallows deal of mischiet 
in ‘em; for she never looked at me that I didn’t feel blazes in my heart, 
and I was stark becalmed all over me.’ 

‘But what of Mr. Ramsay, Coxwain?’ demanded I, somewhat hastily ; 
‘do you think the young French girl has conjured him away ?’ 

‘ No, sir,’ replied he; ‘[ don’t mean to log that again her karachter, but 
I'm pretty sartin she bewitched him, for be would talk to me about her in 
his watch at night, and groan so; and he fell away and fell away till he 
warnt fatter than a gunner’s match. It made me quite hobstropelous to see 
him but he begged me so earnestly not never to say nothiug, thut I never 
did,’ and it went on —’ 

‘Well, well, my lad; just tell me what became of him, as I must be off 
in a few minutes,’ said I. ‘Is he dead or alive ? 

‘ Stone dead, your honour,’ answered he, very mourefully, ‘we never 
saw nor heard of him until he went overboard.’ 

‘Jump into the pinnace, Coxswain,’ shouted the Midshipman from the 
stern sheets of the boat, at the very moment that my second in com- 
mand reported the anchor at the cat-head, and sail was making out of the 





8. 

‘ Ay, ay, Sir,’ shouted the Coxswain, in answer to the hail of the Mid, and 
as he passed over the side he looked towards me. ‘He was drowned, 
Sir, sure enough, unless they had killed or stunned him first. Poor Muster 
Ramsay. Good by, your Honour,’ and placing himself in his box the pin- 
nace shoved off. , 

Here again I was bewildered with a half-told unconnected story of which 
I could make very little, except that my unfortunate friend was indeed no 
more; but by what means he had actually met his death except by acts of 
violence, J had nothing but cunfectureto direct me. I was vexed that I could 
hear no further of the matter, and ‘the poor ,Muster Ramsay,’ as uttered by 
the Coxswain, tingled in my ears, and created stronger desire to obtain in- 
sight into the cause of his decease. 

A pleasant breeze and smooth water soon carried us clear past the Chasse- 
ron Point (the battery on which diverted the Artillerymen by firing a few 
shot, every one of which fell short), and I shaped my course for the north 
coast of Spain; but calling to remembrance what Lord Amelius had said 
about the Garonne, I determined to sight the Cordovan light-honse before 
I went any further, and it was well I did so; for there I found Sir Vini- 
combe, with his flag flying in the Egmont, 74, and a small squadron with 
him, consisting of the Andromache and Belle Poule, and some brigs. They 
were at anchor inside of the Cordovan, and out of reach of shot. Having 
shown my number, I ran in just as they were getting under way ; my dis- 
patches were presented, | was ordered to return and follow the Admiral’s 
motions. This { obeyed, and under the fire of the batteries on the larboard 
hand, we chased the Regulus, 80, and a number of small armed brigs, &c., 
up as high as the shoal of Talmont, where we anchored, as the pilots were 
not well acquainted with the river. The 80-gun ship and the brigs were 
afterwards burnt by their own crews, and the forts surrendered ; with which 
intelligence 1 was sent down to Basque Roads, where, in addition to the pre- 
vious fleet, I now found Lord Keith, in the Queen Charlotte ; and I then as- 
certained that the certainty of peace being restored was the grand secret 
that I had not discovered. Having delivered my documents to the Comman- 
der-in-Chief, I waited upon my kind old friend, Lord Amelius Beauclerk, 
who seemed to be rather annoyed by the arrival of Lord Keith, which de- 
prived bim of chief command, but he still acted towards myself with his 
accustomed candour and generosity. 

‘Lam much pleased with you, Grummet,’ said he, during our conversa- 

tion, ‘ you revealed nothing of the intelligence you brought out last to any 
soul in the fleet; it was highly discreet and proper.’ 


‘I thought it better to be silent, my Lord,’ urged I, affecting as a merit 
that which I could not help, ‘especially as your Lordship had not expressed 


your wishes on the subject.’ 


‘ It was all very well, very, indeed,’ resumed the Rear-Admiral, whilst 
his large full eyes denoted pleasure. ‘You see the white flag flying ashore 
now ; the fleet under Ile d’Aix has not yet hoisted it ; in fact they are in the 
But this cannot last many days ; 
and we have as yet bad no communication with Rochelle, though they have 


gloomy latitudes, and can show nothing. 


displayed the drapeau blanc upon some of the batteries.’ 


*T find I have lost a worthy old friend, my Lord, since I quitted the fleet 
for England,’ observed I, ‘ and his death has been represented to me as some- 


what mysterious.’ 


‘You mean, poor Ramsay,’ responded the Rear-Admiral; ‘why, yes 
{can remember him a jolly 
handsome looking !ad, but he wasted away to almost a skeleton, and yet 
would never quit his duty, anc he begged so earnestly to have command of 


there was something odd about the matter. 


one of the boats that were going to attack a French convoy between Ro 
chetle and Rhe, that after much persuasion I consented. 


boats to retire; 
board by the butt of a tnusket, and was never seen afterwards. 
be no doubt that he was drowned.’ 


An officer came into the Admiral’s cabin, and reported there was a signa, 
flying for me on board the Queen Charioite, so I hastily took my leave, and, 
jumping isto my gig, was svon in the presence of Sir geay | Malcolm, 

leet under 


who 


though a Rear-Admiral, was acting as Captain of the 
Lord 


Keith. 


* You are acquainted with th< harbour ot Rochelle, Mr. Grummet,’ said 
‘Ah 

’ 
wee}, mon, go and get your schooner under way; come close to the Queen 


he, and I bowed assent. ‘Yuu have been in tll’t;’ again I bowed. 


Charlotie, ahd wait for orders; and lose no time, Sir.’ 


Obedience is always the test of duty ; so away | went, and in a short time 
received instructions to stand in for Rochelle, where I was to go on shore 
with a flag of truce, and enquire of the Governor what were his further 


afortunately a 
breeze sprang up, and they chased the convoy, contrary to orders, down 
abreast St. Martin’s, from which place a flotilla came out and forced our 
poor Ramsay, on boarding a gun-boat, was knocked over- 
There can 
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POET GRAY. 


A large parcel of books, a portion of the library of the poet Gray, and se- 
veral very interesting MSS, including an early copy of the ‘Elegy ina 
Country Churchyard,’ in the pvet’s handwriting, were sold on Saturday and 
Monday last, by the Messrs. Evans, in their new roems, New Bond Street. 
Gray bequeathed his books and manuscripts to Mason, the poet, his friend, 
executor and biographer. Mason, it appears, bequeathed them to his cu- 
rate,a Mr. Bright, and by Mr. Bright’s sons, it is understood, they were now 
dispersed. 

A great deal of interest was excited by this sale. The autograph of Gray 
has long been very scarce. There were therefore, many candidates anxious 
to possess a voluine, a poem, ora letter. We need hardly add, that they 
sold extensively dear—beyond the reach, indeed, of ordinary purchasers. — 
We were somewhat disappointed, we must confess, at first sight, with the 
outside appearance of the poet’s library. Gray had been, we were led to 
expect from the prim fastidiousness of his dress and manners, a kind of dan- 
dy in his books. Prior, at St. John’s, was we know, a dandy in this matter. 
Gray, on the contrary, was very careless. Roger Payne or Kalthoeber had 
never worked, it was evident, for the recluse of Pembroke College. Many 
of his books were very ordinary copies: 


Refuse of stalls, and gleanings of Buck Lane. 


Many wanted their outside letterings—others were cropped to the quick, 
and there was not a book in the whole collection but would have horrified 
Dr. Dibdin, or would have stood the test of Mr. Miller’s rule. The books 
in Pembroke College Library are not much better, and Gray wou!d appear 
to have caught a love for the dingy exteriors from the library of his last re- 
treat. We were soon, however, induced to forget the squalid condition of 
the poet’s volumes by their inside attractiveness. Gray wasa most beauti- 
ful penman—his style of writing was neat in the extreme, worthy of Creck- 
er or Davies of Hereford. Pope printed better, and Ben Jonson wrote a 
smaller though not neater hand. He wrote, we are told, with a crow pen, 
and the particular fineness of his writing bears out the statement. We were 
pleased to see some of his Eton books, with T'homas Gray, Eton, 1733, 
written within, in the large round hand of aschoolboy. Here, too, was his 
mother’s dark blue morocco psalm book, with her name, Dorothy Gray, on 
the fly leaf in her own handwriting. ‘This was a volume ricn with associa- 
tions. Nothing in the history of filial affection can well exceed Gray’s fond- 
ness for his mother, and she well deserved his love. He never mentioned 
her name, we are told by Mason, without a sigh, and her epitaph, by her 
son—a poetic composition in prose—is one of the shortest and most touching 
epitaphs in our language. She was, he says, the careful, tender mother of 
many children, ‘one of whom alone had the misfortune to survive her.’ 
Gray’s copy of Shakspeare was Theobald’s duodecimo edition, of 1740, 
in eight volumes. Charles Lamb preferred Rowe's edition, for the sake of 
the bad plates, which served as marks to particular passages. Gray had 
adopted Pope’s plan, of marking beautiful passages with inverted commas— 
and his notes were chiefly marks of admiration, or accidental resemblances 
to particular poets. The Shakspeare, notwithstanding the circumstance that 
the second volume was wanting, sold for £12 12s. The poet’s edition of 
Milton was one of Tonson’s printing, in two duodecimo volumes. It was 
interleaved, and half-bound, and in a very dingy state. This sold for £33; 
it was evidently an Eton book, and an old favourite in his riper years. His 
“ Liunwei Systema Nature,” 2 volumes in 3, interleaved, with very numer- 
ous MS. notes, and beautiful pen and ink drawings of birds and insects, sold 
for 40 guineas. Cole tells us, in his MS. memoranda in the Museum, that 
whenever he called on Gray he had Linneus’s works, interleaved, always 
before him.’ Dodsley’s ‘‘ London,” in 6 volumes octavo, a poor book, to be 
picked up on astall for half a guinea, sold for 15 guineas. His notes exhib- 
ited a very general knowledge of his subject; but the book they were writ- 
ten in has no other recommendation than a pretty complete list of subjects 
and a wide margin. Gray, like Walpole, was fond of London localities—he 
had annotated with care a copy of Strype’s own edition of Stow, in 2 volumes 
folio, 1720—but the notes, ach as we saw, were chiefly drawn from printed 
authorities—a few, however, were from personal observation, and all were 
in excellent taste. We may add, that Pennant had the use of an interleaved 
copy of “ London and its Environs,” with notes by Mr. Gray, and owns 
himself indebted to the papers of the poet ‘for many corrections and obser- 
vations on the antiquities of London.’ 
Gray, like Warburton, was a very careful reader of Lord Clarendon’s 
History. Warburton’s notes have found a place in the 1826 edition of Clar- 
endon, and they well deserve publication, for Warburton had gone deeply 
into the literature and party pamphlets of that interesting period. We can 





scription, chiefly referential and genealogical. 
character—~nothing drawn from MS. sources or scarce anthorities. We can 
hardly conceive with :vhat particular object he coald have written so fre- 
- | quently, so neatly, and so laboriously on the margins 


Lord Pembroke in the Histo 


gomery, yet there was a note, we observed, to this effect. 


for a shilling or eighteen pence. 
‘This book,’ says Mason, 
Gray when a boy : 


Gray drew very neatly. 
‘centains a few attempts in drawing by Mr 


Thompson both drew a little—Pope painted in oils, and Mason hitaself etch 
ed a portrait of Gray. - 





hardly say as much for Gray’s annotations—they are of a very general de- 
They show no insight into 


: For his own infor- 
mation they could not have been drawn up—for surely Gray could never 
require a note either to inform or re-inform him that the noble character of 
was drawn for William Herbert Earl of 
Pembroke, the brother of Philip Herbert Earl of Pembroke and Mont- 


Gray was as fond of Art as he was of Pcetry and Natural History. Here 
were his copies of Vertue’s printed Catalogues of the Royal Collection of 
Pictures in the time of the Stuarts. The notes, however, were neither nu- 
merous nor valuable. The vopy of ‘ Kennedy’s Account of the Pictures 
and Marbles at Wilton House,’ was rich in notes, and, if we may judge 
from the sum it realized, £14, and the name of the purchaser, the Hon. 
Sydney Herbert, they were interesting. You may buy the printed book 


2 ) they prove him to have an accurate eye, which might 
have carried him much further in the Art had he pursued it.’ Cowper and 


The poet’s own MSS. were, after all, the chief treasures of the sale. We 
are ben safe in asserting that there is no poem in the a language 
so well and widely known as the ‘ Elegy ina Country Churchyard,’ A MS. 
copy, in the poet’s own handwriting, drew many bidders. Mr, Edward 
Jesse, the well-known naturalist, was authorized by Eton College, (Gray’s 
own College) to give the sum of fifty guineas for the MS., and some were 
found to assert that it was actually knocked down to the College for that 
amount. Such, indeed, seemed to be the fact, but the purchase (if it was 
one) was overruled, and the biddings went on till it was finally knocked 
down for the sum of £100. Mr. Penn, of Stoke-Pogeis, is said to be the 
purchaser. Stoke-Pogeis churchyard, our reader will remember, is said to 
have suggested the Elegy, and is, moreover, the churchyard in which the 
poet himself is buried. £100 wasa large sum, for the MS. in question was 
not the first rough draft of the poeem—each stanza, it is thought, went through 
a variety of brushings, prupings and amendings. The Elegy was no more 
thrown off at a heat than Hudibras, and we know by what process of elabo- 
ration Butler worked. Gray was a slow writer—and there were, in all 
probability, several foul copies before the copy sold. One variation from 
the printed text was extremely carious:— 

Some mute inglorious J'u/ly here may rest, 

Some Cesar guiltless of bis country’s blood. 


Tully and Cwsar were classic importations into a country churchyard, quite 
out of keeping in an English Elegy, so we now read:— 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 

Some Cromweli guiltless of his country’s blood. 
There can be but one opinion, that this was an alteration for the better. 
Next in point ofimportance, if price be any test, was au annotated copy, by 
Gray, of the Strawberry Hill edition of his two odes, * ‘The Bard,’ and the 
‘ Progress of Poesy.’ This we had no time to examine very attentively,— 
but if we are to judge of its copyright importauce by the account in the cat- 
alogue, it deserved to sell for very little. The notes are well known—they 
are printed in Mitford’s edition of Gray, and, we believe, elsewhere. The 
anpvotated notes produced, notwithsianding, L.100. A MS. copy of the 
‘Long Story,’ with a ay rings = 4 note to the poet from Miss Speed, of 
Stoke-Pogeis [the Lady Aus/en of the poem}, realised L.45. This too, we 
believe, was bought by Mr. Penn. AMS, copy of the ode on the ‘ Instal- 
lation of the Duke of Grafton,’ sold for L 11; and a MS. copy of his ‘ Fatal 
Sisters’ for the same sum. The original of one of his printed letters to 
West, containing an unprinted translation from Propertius, brought £11 5s. 
The original MS. of the printed letter to West, containing a translation from 
Statius, of 110 lines, of which 27 alone have appeared in print, sold for £28 
Two of his letters to Dr. Wharton, and an unpublished copy of satirical 
verses [full of witand humour] on the heute of houses at Cambridge, 
brought £31 10s. A small parcel of papers relating to bis intended His- 
tory of English Poetry—and a manuscript Gawain Douglas, brought £10. 
Three small pen-and-ink drawings, and four insects painted on vellum, 
with all the fidelity of a naturalist, and much of the art of an engraver, 
brought L.10. —_A letter to Stonehewer, and three copies of verses, includ- 
ing an epitaph on achild, in verse, properly rejected by Mason brought 
L.40. Seven small paper Note Books, containing memoranda made during 
his several tours, sold for L.30. An interesting letter, unpublished, giving 
an account of the ceremonies and proceedings in Westminster Hall at the 
coronation of George III., sold for L.7, and forty letiers, all unpublished, 
addressed to his friend and executor the Rev. James Brown, President of 
Pembroke Hall, sold at the rate of L.3 5s. a-piece—rather a high price, for 
his name was not signed to any ef them—a few had his initials, and the rest 
were without a signature of any kind—yet they had one and all passed 
through the post. Gray, it is well known, was a timid man—he had hu. 
mour and wit, and at times the inclination to write severely—he knew, 
moreover, his skill, and he often exercised it.—London Athenarum. 
ee 


MR. CAUDLE’S BREAKFAST TALK, 


CHAPTER I—HOW MR. CAUDLE MARRIED MISS PRETTYMAN, AND HOW HE 
*NAGGED’ HER To DEATH. 

When Henry Prettyman saw the very superb funeral of Mrs. Caudle 
—Prettyman attended as mourner, and was particularly jolly in the coach 
—he observed that the disconsolate widower showed that above all men 
he knew how to make the best of a bad bargain. The remark, as the dear 
deceased would have said, was unmanly, brutal, but quite like that Pret- 
tyman. The same scoffer, when Caudle declared ‘ he should never cease 
to weep, ‘ replied, * He was very sorry to hear it ; for it must raise the 
price of onions.’ It was not encugh to help to break the heart of a wife ; 
no; the savage must joke over its precious pieces, 

The funeral, we repeat, was remarkably handsome ; 
words, nothing could be more satisfactory. Caudle spoke of a monu- 
ment. Whereupon, Prettyman suggested ‘ Death gathering a Nettle. 
Caudle—the act did equal honour to his brain and his bosom—reject- 
ed it. 
Mr. Caudle, attended by many of his friends, returned to his widowed 
home in tolerable spirits. Prettyman said, jocosely poking his two fin- 
gers in Caudle’s ribs, that in a week he’d look ¢ quite a tulip.’ Caudle 
merely replied—he could hardly hope it. 

Prettyman’s mirth, however,communicated itself tothe company ; and 
ina very little time the meeting took the air of a very pleasant party. 
Semehow, Miss Prettyman presided at the table. ‘There was in her man- 
ner a charming mixture of grace, dignity, and confidence—a_ beautiful 
black swan. Prettyman, by the way, whispered to a friend that there 
was just this difference between Mrs. Caudle and his sister—* Mrs. 
Caudle was a great goose, whereas Sarah was a little duck.” We will 
not swear that Caudle did not overhear the words; for he resignedly 
stirred his tea, }ooked at the lady at the head of the table, smiled and 
sighed. 

It was odd ; but women are so apt! Miss Prettyman seemed as familiar 
with Caudle’s silver tea-pot, as with her own silver thimble. With a 
smile upon her face—like the butter on the muffins—she handed Caudle 
his tea-cup. Caudle would, now and then, abstractedly cast his eye 
above the mantel-piece. There was Mrs. Caudle’s portrait Where- 
upon, Miss Prettyman would say, ‘ You must take comfort, Mr. 
Caudle, indeed you must.’ At iength Mr. Caudle replied, * I will, Miss 
Prettyman.’ 

What then passed through Caudle’s brain we know not ; but this we 
know, in a twelvemonth and a week from that day, Sarah Prettyman was 
Caudle’s second wife. Mrs. Caudle, number two. Poor thing ! 


in Prettyman’s 


CHAP IIl—HOW MR. CAUDLE BEGINS TO SHOW SOMETHING ‘ OF THE FIEND 
PiUAT’S IN HIM.” 
‘It is rather extraordinary, Mrs. Caudle, that we have now been mar- 
ried four weeks—1 don’t exactly see what you have to sigh about—and 
yet you can’t make a proper cup of tea. However, I don’t know how I 
should expect it. There never was but one woman who could make tea 
to my taste, and she is now in Heaven. Now, Mrs. Caudle, let me have no 
crying. I’m not one of those people to be melted by the tears of a wo- 
man ; for you can all cry—all of you at a minute’s notice. The water's 
always laid on, and down it comes ifa man only holds up his finger. 
* You didn’t think I could be so beutal ? That’sit. Let a man only 
speak, and he’s brutal. It’s a woman’s first duty to make a decent cup 
of tea. What do you think I married you for? It’s all very well with 
your tambour-work and such trumpery. You can make butterflies on 
kettle-hulders ; but can you make a pudding, ma’am?  I’ll be bound 
not. 

‘ Of course, as usual ; you’ve given me the corner roll; because you 
know I hatea corner roll. I did think you must have seen that. 1 did hope 
I should not be obliged to speak on so paltry a subject—but it’s no use 
to hope to be mild with you. I see that’s hopeless. 

*And what aherring! And you call ita bloater, I suppose! Ha! 
there was a woman who had an eye for a bloater, but—sainted creature ! 
—she’s here no longer. You wish she was? Qh, I understand that. 
I’m sure if anybody should wish her back it’s—but she was too good for 
me. ‘ When I’m gone, Candle’ she used to say—‘ then you’ll know the 
wife I was to you.’ And now I do know it. © : 

‘ Here’s the eggs boiled to stone again ! 
ma canary-bird, to be fed on hard eggs ? Don’t tell me about the ser- 
vant. A wife is answerable to her husband for her servants. It’s her 
business to hire proper people ; if she doesn’t she’s not fit to be a wife. 
I find the money, Mrs. Caudle, and I expect you to find the cookery. 

‘ There you are with your pocket handkerchief again; the old flag of 
truce; but it doesn’t trick me. A pretty honey-moon ? Honey-moon, 
nonsense! People can’t have two honey-moons in their lives, There 
are feelings—I find it now—that we can’t have twice in our existence. 
There’s no making honey asecond time. 

‘No; I think I’ve put up with your neglect long enough ; and there’s 
nothing like beginning as we intend to go on. Theretore, Mrs. Caudle, if 
my tea isn’t made a little more to my liking to-morrow—and if you insult 


Do you think, Mrs. Caudle, 


me with a herring like that—and boil my eggs that you might fire ’em out 

. | of guns—why, perhaps, Mrs. Caudle, you may see a man in a passion, It 
takes a good deal to rouse me, but when I am up—I say, when I am up— 
that’s all. S 


-| _ ‘ Where did I put my gloves? You don’t know ? 


: Of course not ; you 
know nothing 
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THE OREGON NEGOTIATION. 
To the Editor of the Times. 


Sir—After Mr. Buchanan, on the part of the Government of the United 
States, withdrew the proposal to compromise the dispute respecting the 
Oregon territory, Mr. Pakenham, our Minister at Washington, ae ae 
sarily precluded from making any remarks on the argument used to justily 
this very ill-considered and unwise proceeding. In America it by ore? 
quently inferred that Mr. Buchanan’s answer was complete, and that we 
have actually no right to complain of their assuming a title to exclude us en- 
tirely from the west coast of America. ; 

The detect in the argument of Mr. Buchanan can, I think, be shortly stat- 
ed; though I may, perhaps, not exceed your patience, nor muke this letter 
too long, if I notice some of the facts on which Mr. Buchanan relies. : 

In 1790 we claimed a right to settle on the west coast of America. This 
right was contested by Spain, though at the time it had made no settlement 
north of Cape Mendocino—40° N. latitude,—and all the territory north of 
thix latitude was waste and abandoned. In the message ofthe Crown to 
Parliament, respecting the seizure of English vessels at Nootka Sound, it was 
complained, ‘that a direct claim had been asserted by the Court of Spain to 
the exclusive righ! of sovereignty, navigation, and commerce in the terri- 
tories, coasts, and seas of that part of the world.’ An exclusive claim to 
soverergnty over the west coast was one of the grounds of complaint. Mr. 
Pittolserved (Parliamentary History, p. 770, .p. 1790), that the restor- 
ation of a captured ship ‘ was accompanied by aclaim on the vart of the 
Court of Spain, the most absurd and exorbitant that could well be imagin- 
ed—a claim which they had never heard before—which was indefinite in its 
extent, and which had originated in no treaty nor formal establishment of a 
colony, nor rested on any one of those grounds on which claims of sover- 
eignly, navigation, and commerce usually rested,’ 

‘Can words be more clear, or evidence more complete of the nature of 
the claim contested in this dispute! Spain had made no settlement—it had 
pot completed an exclusive title of sovereignty, aud on this ground we 
claimed a right to make settlements. This was not asked as a favour vor 
permission, a license or a grant, trom Spain. The country was open and 
unappropriated, and in a similar condition to the east coast of America (first 
discovered by the English under Cabot), when the settlements of the Span- 
jards, Dutch, and the French were made on it. 

On the 28th of October, 1790, the Treaty of the Escurial, called in Amer- 
ica the Nootka Sound Convention, was signed, the third article of which de- 
clared, that— ; 

‘The respective subjects of the contracting parties should not be molest- 
ed in navigating or carrying on their fisheries in the Pacific Ocean or in the 
South Seas, or in landing on the cvasts of those seas, in places not already 
occupied, for the — of carrying on their commerce with the natives of 
the country, or of making setttements there.’ ; ; 

Regarding the terms of the message of the King to Parliament, and the 
right acknowledged in this treaty ‘to make settlements,’ it is evident that 
Spain abandoned its exclusive claim to sovereignty. The treety grauted ho- 
thing. It was the admission of a right in other countries to make settle- 
ments on the north-west coast of America—the terms of it state that right— 
and the facts which lead to this statement of them prove that it was not re- 
vocable by war—tor the title to make settlements under the circumstances 
in question was asserted independently of the treaty, and was sanctioned 
by the practice of all the chief nations of Europe. : ‘ 

The British Commissioners in 1826 were perfectly justified in saying— 

‘That whatever title may have been, either on the part of Great Britain 
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oron the part of Spain, prior to the convention of 1790, it was thencefor- 
ward no longer to be traced in vague narratives of discoveries, several of 
them admitted to be apocryphal, but in the textand stipulations of that con- 
vention itself.’ 

Not, as Buchanan states, because the treaty gave new rights to Great 
sritain, but because it rendered reference to previous facts needless, and 
was an abandonment on the part of Spain of its exclasive claims of sover- 
eignty. It isnot ‘the main reliance’ of the lritish Government on account 
of its being @ treaty, but as the acknowledgement of the extent of what had 
been a pre-existing claim. 

After the convention of 1790 was made, Captain Vancouver was sent to 
the Pacific, and on June 4, 1792, asserted a claim of sovereignty over the 
uninhabited territory. In the same month Nootka Sound was delivered up 
by Spanish officers, as well as Port Cox, about sixteen leagues further 
south. 

Mr. Calhoun states, that ‘in case of an island it has usually been maiutain- 
ed in practice to extend the claim of rag oa | or occupancy to the whole.’ 
On this admission our title to the whole island of ‘ Quadra and Vancouver’ 
iscomplete. Butthe American Government sometimes claims the whole, 
sometimes part of it; and in proposing the line ot 49 deg. latitude as a 
boundary, distinctly ruus it across this island so as to exclude us from the 
strait of Juan de Fuca. 

Mr. Buchanan neglects our official reports, and cites a history written by 

a Mr. Belsham, who states that ‘the Spanish flag at Nootka Sound was 
never struck, and that the territory had been virtually relinquished by Great 
Britain.’ He does not appear to be aware of the voyage made by Captain 
R. Broughton, and his official report to the Government on this subject. 

After the delivery of Nootka Sound, the Government of Spain abandoned 
the whole territory north of Cape Mendocino. 

Mr. Buchanan d@nies the authority of the acts of Vancouver, on the pre- 





tence that he acted without instructions from his Government. A _ similar 
denial of the political effect of the proceedings of Mr. Astor’s partners, of 
Captain Gray, and of all the Americans whose proceedings on the west 
eoast are cited by him, may be made on our part with the most perfect ac- 
curacy ; for none of taem had any authority from the Government of the 
United States, and, therefore, everything they did should be treated by Mr. 
Buchanan as of no importance. 

The fact is, that Vancouver was sent to carry into effect the intentions of 
our Government ; his proceedings were approved of, and the report of them 
officially published to the world, without exciting any complaint on the part 
of the Goverament of Spain; yet Mr. Buchanan says, that he ‘ violated in an 
outrageous manuer the convention of 1790.’ If this had been the case, sure- 
ly the Government of Spain would not have failed to have remonstrated. Its 
silence is not to be disregarded in this discussion. 

{In 1811 a settlement was made by Americans and British at Astoria, on 
the north of the Columbia River. It was sold and delivered up to the North- 
West Company before the arrival of a British vessel of war, the Racoon ; 
the captain, acting under orders, taking, nevertheless, possession of the 
place. Private persons, without power and without official authority, had 
made the settlement—for they had no power to extend the territory ‘of the 
United States—and as a private establishment it was sold. 

After the war between Great Britain and the U. States it was agreed that 
the post at Astoria should be delivered up to the American Government, 
‘and that the question of the title to the territory should be discussed in the 
negotiation on limits and other matters which was soon to be commenced.’ 
[Greenhow, p. 307.) Under this agreement Astoria was given up, and be- 
cause the order of the officer to deliver it did not contain a statement of this 
conditional agreement, Mr. Buchanan declares that the act of restoration 
was absolute and unconditional, and that any insteuctions subseque 
en respecting this post to the British Minister at Washington were mere 
mental reservations! The communications previously made to Mr. Rush, 
aud which are recerded by the official agents of his own Government, he 
passes by, as not deserving of notice ! 

From the above facts there are two very important conclusions :— 

_ Ist. That when the Racoon visited Astoria, an official, authorised, and na- 
honal occupation of the Columbia River was made. The constitution of the 
United States actually precludes the possibility of any official authority or 
national title to territory being derivable from the acta of Captain Gray orof 
Astor’s partners, 

_2dly. By allowing the possibility of the American Governm 
ttle to settle on the west coast then unoccupied, we r 
vour the very principles which we had asserted agair 
Spain in 1790. 
thi setts therefore, an agvooment was made by Great Britain, respecting 
ry, with the Government of the United States. In 1818 we made 
a treaty with the United States for the joint occupation of the territory.— 
Peary wf sepa —. a aene ha ae ‘nlcpeadeut of Spein, and per- 
yg 2 y, oth countries In 1818 a reaty was made between Spain and 

ue United States, by which the former ceded, in general terms, to the latter 
all rights, claims, and pretensions north of the 42d parallel of latitude ; and, 
lastly, in 1826 Great Britain and the United States prolonged the convention 
pose of 1813, and their joint sovereignty over the Oregon was again ex- 
-. 18 now contended by the United States, that the treaty of 1813, made 
tri 


_ Spain, gives them a right to the west coast, exclusive of all other coun- 
es. 
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Mr. Pakenham, in his mst able argument on these facts, observes :— 


‘Supposing the arrangement proposed in the year 1918, or any other ar- 
‘angement for the partition of the Oregon territory, to haye been concluded 











in those days, between Great Britain and this country, what would, in that’, 
case, have become of the exclusive rights of Spain? 

‘ There would have been norefuge for the United States but in an appeal 
to the principles of the Nootka Convention. C 
‘ To deny, then, the validity of the Nootka Convention, is to proclaim the 
illegality of any title founded on discovery, exploration, or settlement, pre- 
vious to the conclusion of the Florida treaty. 
‘To appeal to the Florida Tready as conveying to the United States any 
exclusive rights, is to attach a character of encroachment and of violation of 
the rights of Spain toevery act to which the United States —— in the 
negociation of 1818, as giving them a claim to territory on the north-west 
coast. 
‘ These conclusions appear to the undersigned to be irresistible.’ 


How does Mr. Buchanan reply to these most fair and logical conclusions? 
He says, ‘the question simply is, were the titles of Spain and of the United 
States, when united by the Florida Treaty, on the 22d of Febraary, 1819, 
good as against Great Britain to the Oregon territory as far north as the 
Russian line in the latitude of 54° 10/1?’ 

But this is not the question at issue. We are deciding a claim set up by 
the United States in 1814, aud which formed the subject matter of a wpe | 
in 1818. The question depends on the facts, the arguments, and the ad- 
missions of two independent and sovereign nations, as they existed before 
the treaty of 1818 was made. 

In noticing the unanswerable argumentof Mr. Pakenham, Mr. Buchanan 
remarks :— 


‘ This isa most ingenious method of making two distinct and independent 
titles held by the same nation worse than one—of arraying them against 
each other, and thus destroying the validity of both. Does he forget that the 
United States own both these titles, and can wield them either separately 
or conjointly against the claim of Great Britain at their pleasure? From 
the course of his remarks, it might be supposed that Great Britain, and not 
the United States, had acquired the Spanish title under the Florida Treaty ; 
but Great Britain is a third party, an entire stranger to both these titles. and 
has no right whatever to marshal the one against the other. 

‘ By what authority can Great Britain interpose in this manner? Was 11 
ever imagined in any court of justice that the acquisition of a new title de- 
stroyed the old one; and vice versa, that the purchase of the eld title des. 
troyed the new one? Ina question of mere private right it would be con- 
sidered absurd, ifastranger to both titles should say to the party who had 
made a settlement, ‘‘ You shall not avail yourself of your possession, because 
this was taken in violation of another outstanding title ; and, although I must 
admit that you have also acquired the outstanding title, yet even this shall 
avail you nothing, because, having taken possession previously to your pur- 
chase, you thereby evinced that you did not regard such title asvalid.” And 
yet such is the mode by which the British Plenipotentiary has attempted to 
destroy both the American and Spanish titles. On the contrary, in the case 
mentioned, the possession and the outstanding title being anited in the same 
individual, these conjoined would be as perfect as if both had been vested 
in him from the beginning.’ 

That the two titles set up by the United States should answer one another 
is a proof to evary logical reasoner of the invalidity of the argument which 
they are cited to support. The analogy of the case of private rights affords 
noreply. Among private persons the best title prevails, and there may be 
various degrees in which one private right may be better than another. But 
in the case of suvereign rights all stand on an equality. If the United States 
had settled this dispute in 1814, would it have said that the Legislature of 
Spain was paramount to it, and that the laws it passed could have been re- 
pealed or set aside by Spain? This it will not affirm—and why? Because 
it would not have asserted that there was a sovereign ‘ outstanding’ power 
having any title to controul it. Ifit must have made this admission in 1814 
—and it did make it in the acts it performed—it must make it still, and deny 
the title of Spain. 

The agreement of 1814 and the treaty of 1818 were themselves acts of 
sovereign power respecting the territory in question. The obligations then 
evtered into could not have been disturbed by Spain—they were solemn, 
national acts, exclusive of that power—recognizing public rights—asserting 
a jurisdiction and a title to the territory which no pretended outstanding 
title in Spain could disturb. They were acts which a sovereign power could 
alone engage in; and an independent sovereign authority can have no ‘ out- 
standing’ sovereignty over it. 

Dealing then with Oregon as sovereigns—making an agreement in 1818 
respecting the joint occupation of the country as sovereigns—asserting the 
ton to make laws over its inhabitants—it is a highly reprehensible act, 
ooking at the great interests which are at stake, to endeavour to persuade 
the population of America that the Governments of Great Britain and of the 
United States did not by these acts displace all pre-existing claims of Spain, 
if there were, indeed, any such which could be advanced. There was no 
‘outstanding’ sovereignty affecting the Columbia River, for purchase in the 
market. 

If, then, the United States cannot establish a title to Oregon without a re- 
sort to the treaty of 1319, and such is the clear and plain inference to be 
drawn from the statement of Mr. Buchanan, it is evident that the pretevsions 
advanced against this country caunot be sustained. 
London, Dec. 31, 1845. Tuomas FaLconer. 
—_—————_ 

REOPENING THE NEGOTIATIONS, 
From the London Times of Jan. 3d. 

We think it must be tolerably clear to the generality of unprejudiced 

minds, that, on grounds of positive right, the American Government cannot 
claim the Oregon territory; and we think it is equally clear that the matter 
cannot be deterimined at all on grounds of abstract right. In this respect 
the United States are nearly in the same predicament as Spain was in the 
year 1789. Spain asserted a proud and unlimited claim to the whole nortb- 
west coast of America. [n the belief, orassumed beiief, of a just title to 
this vast empire, she seized on the ships, the cargoes, and the persons of Bri- 
tish sailors, and destroyed the huts and factories of British settlers. The 
Spauish Minister,.Florida Bianca, supported the violence of Don Estevan 
in a memorial which justified the pretensions urged by the former in favour 
of kis country to a district extending as far as the 42d parallel of north lati- 
tude. But when the matter was sifted, it came out that these gigantic pre- 
tensions rested on a vague expression in the 3th article of the treaty of 
Utrecht ; that no insignia of Spanish sovereignty had been exclusively dis- 
played, no Spanish settlements exclusively founded, on that coast. That 
there had been Spanish settlers was true. That Spanish vessels had been 
in the habit of touching there was also true. True, too. that those seas had 
in thatand the preceding century been scoured by Spanish buccaniers, But 
it was afterwards implied by the concessions, as it had been before ad mitted 
in the words, of the Spanish Court, that itsyrights to that coast and those 
parts were ‘still not quite certain.’ What, then, did England propose, un- 
der the counsels of Mr. Pitt ; and what did Spain assent to, under the ad- 
ministration of Count Florida Blanca? The one proposed, and the other ac- 
cepted, conditions which every man who loves peace and justice must ap- 
prove of, as they were approved of then by the friends of peace and equity, 
conditions of joint occupancy, extending over the whole of the north-west 
of North America hitherto claimed by Spain. England did not take advan- 
tage of her own strong fleet, of the weakness of Spain, and the inability of 
the Court of Versailles to fulfil the pledge contained ia the Family Compact 
—all circumstances highly favourable to an aggressive policy and a bold Min- 
ister. No, she acquiesced in a participation of trading and settling privile- 
ges with a country whom she might have reduced to a more ignoble capit- 
ulation. And this precedeatof policy at once humane, spirited, and just, is 
the one which ought to be followed, as nearly as the circumstances of the 
case allow, on this new crisis. The joint occupation of Oregon by British 
and American settlers is no longer judged expedient. Partition is recom- 
mended and desired. On what principles ought that partition to be made ? 
Evidently on those of equal benefit and advantage. In our view of the 
question, the Americans, having no exclusive right of sovereignty, cannot 
treat our fellow-subjects as mere tenants-at-will, or drive them to whatever 
corner of the Oregon they choose, at the same time claiming for them- 
selves great credit tor forbearance. They have both an equal right to the 
pa poem territory —a right arising from occupation nearly identical in time 
and similar in purpose. And if a greater share of land is to be accorded to 
one than the other, this award must be made, notas a recognition of right, 
but of those considerations whicli the proximity, numbers, and the past la- 
bours of American settlers introduce as necessary elements in the adjustment 
of the dispute—considerations which, in all such important matiers, itis im 
possible to merge in the technicalities of law or the minutia of title. 

But if the award of territorial district may be modified by these conside- 
rations, care must be taken that no such modification be carried to the ex 
tent of positive deprivation ; and that though the British settlers may lose 
in the superficial measurement of their area, yet that they shall not lose any 
of those collateral advantages which are absolutely indispensable for the pro- 
secution of their trade—such as,the great water privilege of the Columbia 
and the harbour at its mouth. Now, iu what way can this partition be made 
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ter-claimants not only all that they may demand as the right of their posses- 
sion, but all to which their numbers and proximity entitlethem? An equal 
line of partition would be a continuation from the Rocky Mountains, not of 
that line which has already been fixed on as the commencement of the 
boundary, but of a line one degree to the south of it, drawn to the southern 
cape on the outlet of Juan de Fuca’s Straits. This would, as nearly as it is 
possible, be the divisional line of the disputed district, and would giveus a 
greater extent of coast land to the north than we care toclaim. But the 49th 
parallel of north latitude having already been fixed on by the Convention 
of London as the commencement of the boundary, such a division is of 
course out of the question. We only notice it to show that our starting point 
is one of perfect equality. 

As the matter already stards, a previous convention has ratified a certain 
principle of concession. We have not claimed all that the circumstances 
of the case and the ambiguity of right would have justified us in claiming. 
And knowing this, we feel that we are bound by ourduty to our own coua- 
trymen resident in those districts to protest against any wanton or careless 
compromise ot their interests. Weare not solicitous to push our right to its 
extreme point. We, therefore, will not claim for them, nor for ourselves, 
that capacious district between the south-east bank of the Columbia and 
the Rocky Mountains. We concede this—we concede it because we pre- 
fer a settlement to a litigation, a compromise to a contest, peace to war.— 
We concede a naked right for the retention of an undeniable good. But we 
eannot acquiesce in the surrender of positive and long-enjoyed benefits,— 
We think, then, that every purpose both of honour and interest would be 
answered, if the British Minister, on whom now devolves the duty of mak- 
ing fresh proposals to the Gove:nment of the United States, were to renew 
on his part the offer made to England by Mr Gallatin in the presiijency 
and under the direction of Mr Adams. That proposal was to take the 49tn 
degree cf north latitude as far as the sea as the boundary line, reservitg to 
Great Britain Vancouver’s Island, the harbour of St. Juan de Fuca, and 
the free navigation of the Colnmbia. This would be a concession as far 
as superficial area of ground is concerned It would leave the United 
States masters of the greater part of the Oregon, But it would secure the 
principal advantage ot the country, the free navigation of the Columbia, 
tu the servants of the Hudson’s Bay Company, as well as harbourage, an- 
chorage, and settlements for English vessels trading with China and our 
possessions in Australia and New Zealand. It would concede all that the 
most successful war could acquire—a sovereign but barren dominion ; but 
it would secure all the commercial blessings of an honourable comprom- 
ise and a rational peace. It would not deprive the native Americans ot 
any equitable advantage, but it would retain for Englishmen that privilege 
to which they are justly entitled—the privilege of sharing in the traffic be- 
tween North America and the English settlements in the Pacific. No im- 
partial man can expect that an English Minister wonld ever consent to 
transfer tothe United States the monopoly of the carrying trade between 
Hudson’s Bay and English colonies in that sea, 

We hope that no rules of diplomatic etiquette will prevent our representa- 
tive at Washington from making some proposal of this kind. We hope, 
also, that no false pride, or more ignoble sentiment, will preclude the Min- 
istry of Washington trom accepting it. And if they do reject it as coming 
from us, we do Not see how, after such a rejection, they can refuse to sub- 
mit the question of miles still left in dispute to the arbitration of some neu- 
tral Power. ‘To reject an offer conceived in the spirit of peace and mod- 
eration, and at the same time to demur to the suggestion of a reference, 
would be to deserve, not less than to provoke, the imputation of the most 
reprehensible obstinacy or the most insolent injustice. 

But we cannot bring ourselves to believe that the Cabinet of Washington 
will pursue a line of policy so inconsistent with its pacific professions, so 
injurious to the honoar of its country. We will not easily believe that they 
are inspired by the paltry desire of pandering to the passions of the mob, 
and ministering toa lust of empire. Thatthere are men in America who 
loag for a war with Great Britain is, we fear, ‘no less true than that there 
are men in this country to whom a war with the United States would be by 
no means unwelcome. But we weuld fain express a hope that the states- 
men of the Republic are no more amenable than the Ministers of England 
to the influence of the most violent or the most thoughtless among their 
countrymen. And, mere than this, we firmly believe that in both coun- 
tries the real strength of public opinion is arrayed against a belligerent pol- 
icy. The relations of commerce—the affections of kindred—identity of 
origin, of language, and laws—the common pursuit of similar objects, the 
common prevalent of similar sentiments, and the common deference to the 
same principles of moral action—bind the two nations together by ties 
which it would be atrocious to sever by the sword. We are two pecple, 
but we are of one family. We have fought, but we have been recunciled. 
Let us hope that neither the memory of ancient feuds, nor the jealousy of 
present power, survive the recorded amity which ended a sanguinary strug- 
gle. The twenty-five years of peace pa | commerce have bumanized our 
mutual feelings—have tamed down our asperities and subdued our jealous- 
ies—might be deduced from the present intercourse between the citizens 
and subjects of both countries: it might be inferred from their private lan- 
guage and their public documents, from their conversation, and from all 
that is respectable among their newspapers. And melancholy indeed will 
be the lesson taught by histo.y if it turn out that 

‘male sarta 
Gra tia nequicquam coit :’— 
that the hot resentment of remembered defects, and the mad thirst for vin- 
dictive triumphs, are strong enough to overwhelm the pacific councils of 
the wise and the good ;—and that the fearful deeds of retaliation which dis- 
honoured the campaign of 1777 are to be re-enacted in 1846. Yet it will 
be—prepared as we are even for this, the worst contingency—a consolation 
to Englishmen to reflect, that an English Cabinet did its best to avert the 
great calamity of war, and was forced to war only by its determined adhe- 
rence to these conditions, which, if carried out, would have been the best 
guarantee for peace, by obtaining for the colonists of the two nations the 
mutual blessings of adivided and an equal commerce. 
a ——— 


Foreign Office, Dec. 10.—The Queen has been graciously pleased to ap- 
point James Forbes, Esq., British Pro Consul at St. Jago de Cuba, to Ler 
Majesty’s Consul at that port. 

Foreign Office, Dec. 10.—Her Majesty has been pleased to appoint Sir 
George Jackson, K C.H. to be Commissioner on the part of her Majesty in 
the Mixed British and Portoguese Commission, established at the city of 
Loanda, in the province of Angola, under the treaty concluded at Lisbon, 
on the 3d of July, 1843, between Great Britain and Portugal, for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade, in the room of John Thomas. Esq., deceased. 

St. James's Palace, Dec. 18, 1845.—The Queen has been pleased to ap- 
point Colonel the Hon. Sir E. Cust, K.C.H., to be her,Majesty’s Assistant 
Master of the Ceremonies, in the room of T. 8. Hyde, Esq.; deceased. 

The Queen has been pleased to appoint Lieut. Colonel W. H. Cornwall 
to be her Majesty’s Marshal of the Ceremonies, in the room of T. 8. Hyde, 
Esq., deceased. 

Marlborough House, Jan. 2.—The Queen Duwager has been pleased to 
appoint the Hon. Mary Seymour to be one of her Majesty’s Maids of 
Honour ; the Queen Dowager has also been pleased to appoint Lieut. R. Bed- 
ford, R.N., to be her Majesty’s Gentleman Usher in residence. 

Office of the Master of the Horse toher Majesty the Queen Dowager, 
Jan. 2.—The Queen Dowager has been pleased to appoint Lieut. General 
Sir A. F. Barnard, G.C.B. and G.C.H., Colonel Commandant of the Rifle 
Br gade; to be her Majesty’s Clerk Marshal. ; 

The Queen Dowager has also been pleased to appoint the following Gen- 
tlemen to be her Majesty’s Equerries :—Lieut. Colonel W. H Cornwall, of 
the Coldstream Guards; Capt. A. J. Taylor, of the Royal Horse Artillery ; 











and Capt. E. A. Somerset, of the Rifle Brigade. : 

Whitehall, Dec. 30 —The Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent 
to be passed under the Great Seal, constituting and appointing the Right 
Honourable Edward Granville Earl St. Germans to the office of her Majee- 
ty’s Postmaster General. : : 

Downing-street, Dec. 30.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint Martin 
West, Esq , tobe Lieut. Governor, Henry Cloete, Esq., 10 be Recorder, and 
Donald Moodie, Esq., to be Secretary to government for the district of Natal, 
in South Africa. 

Her Majesty has been pleased to appoint Hougham Hudson, sen., Esq., to 
| be Civ Commissioner and President Magistrate of Albany, Yougham Hud- 
son, jun., Esq , tobe secretary to the Lieut. Governor of the eastern districts, 
| and Charles Bell, Esq., to be Assistant Surveyor General for the settlement 
of the Cape of Good Hope. . 

Her Majesty has further been pleased to appoint Samuel P. Fairbanks, 
Esq., to be her Majesty's Treasurer for the province of Nova Scotia 

The Naval Retirement.—We are authorised to state that the number ei 
Captains of the Royal navy who have volunteered to retire under the offer 
of the Ist of August last, having amounted to no more than 267, and where- 
as the number required to make the measure of retirement effectual was 
300, the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty cannot accept of the list for 
retirement as it now stands: butthe whole subject is still under considera- 
: tion. —Standard, 
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ARMY PROMOTIONS, 


War Office, Dec. 10.—2d Regt of Life Guards—Ens E F Wingfield, from 
the 56th Foot, to be Cornet and Sub-Lieut, by pur v Langley who ret. 10th 
Light Drags. T Fraser MD to be Assist Sarg v Anderson promoted in the 
Rifle Brigade. 17th Light Drags—H Kendall MD to be Assist-Surg v An- 
derson promoted to the 77th Foot. 2d Foot—Capt A W Wynne from half- 

y unattached to be Captain v O'Grady prom; Lt T Addison to be Capt 
By ur v Wynne who ret; Ensign A Gillespie to be Lt by par v Addison ; 
F Mathias gent to be Ens by pur v Gillespie. 8th Foot—Lt Col T Butler 
from halt-pay unattached to be Lt Col vy C St Lo Malet who exchanges; Mjr 
H W Hariley to be Lt Col by pur v Butler who ret; Capt H W Roper to be 
Mjr by pur v Hartley; Lt 7 Clowes to be Capt by pur v Roper ; Ensign E 
J Charter to be Lt by pur v Clowes; M’Kay Rynd gent to be Ens by pur v 
Charter. 12th Foot—E Herrick gent to be Ens by par v Uniacke appoint- 
ed to the 71st Foot. 25th Hoot—Mjr H F Strange from 26th Foot to be Mjr 
v D’Urban who exchanges. 26th Foot—Mjr,W J D'Urban from the 25 Foot 
to be Mjr v Strange who exchanges. 43d Foot—Asst-Surg R Lawson from 
the 47th Foot to be Surg v Millar promoted on the Statf. 47th Foot—G 
Saunders gent to be Asst-Surg v Lawson promoted to the 43d Foot. 52d 
Foot—Ens M Du Pre Strong to be Lt by pur v Peel who retires; C C Ross 
gent to be Ens by pur v Strong. 56th Foot—f Fellows gent to be Ens by 
pur v Wingfield appointed to the 2d Regt of Life Guards. 65th Foot—Ens 
J H_E Elwes to be.Lt by pur v Trafford who retires ; G C Pemberton gent 
to be Eus by pur v Elwes. 68th Foot—Lt J Johnston yo be Capt by pur 
v Barrow who retires; Ens H Stuartto be Lt by pur; Johnston; H G R 
Carmichael gent to be Ens by par v Stewart. 71st Foot—EnasJ A Gord to 
be Lt by par v Brice who ret; Ens A Denny to be Lt by pur v Sir T Ers- 
kine who retires; Ensign J. Uniacke; from the 12th Foot to be Ens v Gore 
B Brocas gent to be Ens by pur v Denny. 77th Foot, Asst-Surg G Ander- 
son from the 17th Light Dragoons, to be Surg, v Burrell, promoted on the 
Staff. 


Rifle Brigade—Assist-Surg G Anderson M D from the 10th Light Drags 
to be Surg v White prom on the Staff. 

3d West India Regt—Ens W Cooper to be Lt without pur v Cox deceas- 
ed ; H Wheeler gent to be Ens v Cooper. 

Ceylon Rifle Regiment—LtJ Jago trom half-pay 32d Foot, to be Lt v 
Clare promoted : Second Lt J 8 Tulk to be First Lt by pur v Jago who re- 
lires; AJ D/Smith gent to be Second Lt by pur v Tulk. 

Unattacbed.—To be Capts without pur—Lt J Ralph, from the 6th Foot; 
Lt W Spring from the 24th Foot. 

Brevet—Capt A W Wynne of the 2d Foot to be Mjr iu the Army. 

Hospital Stafi—To be Inspector-Gen of Hospitals—Deputy Inspector J 
Gilikrest M D; Deputy Inspector T Kidd MD; Deputy Inspector A Stew- 
MD. To be Inspectors Gen of Hospitals with Local Rank—Deputy [nspec- 
ter MM Mahony M D; Deputy Inspector H Franklin. To be Deputy In- 
spectors Gen ot Hospitals—Statf Surg of the First Class J French M D, v 

ilikrest; Staff Surg of the First Class Alexander Stewart M D v Kidd; 
Staff Surg of the First Class W Henry v Mahony; Staff Surg of the First 
Class J W Watson MD vy Franklin. To be Staff Surg of the First Class— 
SurgJ Miller from the 43d Foot v Stewart; Surg M White MD from the Ri- 
fle Brigade, vice Watson; Surg W M Burrell, MD fromthe 77th Foot v 
Henry. 

War Office, Dec. 19.—Ist or Grenadier Regt Foot Guards—Lt-ColC J 
Hill, from half-pay Unattached, to be Capt :nd Lt-Col vice G W Eyres, who 
exchanges ; Lieut and Capt the Hon P A E Freke to be capt and Lt-Col by 
purchase, vice Hill who retires ; Ensign and Lieut R Bradtord to be Lt and 
Capt by purchase, vice Freke. Scots Fuailier Guards—Lord R C Taylor 
to Se Ensign and Lieut by purchase, vice the Hon P Barrington who retires 
Ist Foot—Lieutenant E R Wetherall to be Capt by purchase, vice Cooper 
who retires ;Ensigu H L Barton to be Lieut by purchase, vice Wetherall : 
G Taate Gent to be Ensign by purchase, vice Barton. 9th Foot—Captain C 
F Havelock from 53d Ft to be Capt, vice Tytler who exchanges. 15th Ft 
—Assistant-Surgeon J A Wishart M D from the Staff to be Assist-Surg, vice 
Braybrooke appointed to the Staff. 16th Foot—Frederice Wardell Ruxton 
Gentleman to be Ensign by purchase, vice Read who retires. 17th Foot— 
Lieut Thomas Ormsby Ruttledge so be Ensign without purchase, v Grant 
dec ; Ensign John Bourke to be Lt, vice Ruttledge. 20th Foot—Nathaniel 
Steevens Gent to be Ensign by pur, vice Johnson who retires, 29th Foot— 
Ensign H Francis to be Lieut without pur, vice Dobbs dec; F Kneebone 
Gent to be Ensign vice Francis. 31st Foot—Lieut E A Noe} from 53d Foot 
to be Lieut vice Gray who exchs. 32d foot—Capt T H Kirkley from hf- 
pay Unattached to be Capt, vice J H Eveleigh who exchanges; Lieut J P 
Pigott to be Capt by purchase v Kirkley who retires; Ensign J L Philipps to 
be Lieut by purchase,vice Pigott ; vice D O'Callaghan Gent to be Ensign by 
p, vice Philipps 48th Foot—Brevet Major R C Cole to be Major without 
p, Vice Brevet Lieut-Col WM’'Cleverty who retires upen half-pay ; Lieut G 
M Lys to be Capt, vice Cole; Ensign F Andrews to be Lieut, vice Lys; 
Gent Cadet J Gubbins from the Royal Mil Coll to be Ensign, vice Andrews: 
53d Foot—Capt G A Tytler from the 9th Foot to be Capt, vice Havelock 
who exchanges; Lt H W J Gray from the 31st Foot to be Lieut, vice Noel 
who exchanges. 79th Foot—H D Fowler Gent to be Assist-Surg, vice H 
C Reade who retires upon half-pay. 81st Foot—Captain R S C Neyave fm 
the Ist West India Fy be Capt, vice Bowyer who exchanges. 84 th Ft 
—Lieut W M Mitchell to be Captain without purchase, vice Kelly dec; Ens 
J M’Cann to be Lt, vice Mitchell; Gent Cadet B Sandwith from the Rl Mil 
Coll to be Ens, v M’Cann. 

Ist West India Regt—Capt E Bowyer fm 81st Ft to be Capt, v Neynoe 
who exchs. 

Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment—Staff Assistant-Surgeon P W Maclagan 
M Dto be As-Surg, vice Blakeney prom on the Staff. 

Unattached—To be Capts without pur—Lt F B Muller fm 6th Ft; LtO 

B D’Arcey fm 73d Ft. 

Staff—Mujor W A M’Cleverty, of the 48th Foot, to be Deputy Quarter- 
master General to the Forces in New Zealand, with the wah of Lt-Col in 
the Army. 

Hospital Staff—Staff Surg of the First Class, A Smith, M D to be Deputy 
Inspector-General of Hospitals, vice R T Gordon deceased ; Assist-Surgeon 
E H Blakeney from the Royal Canadia”. Rifle Regt to be Staff Surg of the 
Second Class, v D C Pitcairn superseded. To be Staff Surgs of the Sec- 
ond Class— Assistant Surg R Smith from 16th Foot; Assist-Surg J D M'IIl- 
ree from 77th Foot, vice O'Callaghan appointed to the 1ith Light Drags ; 
Ast-Surg N S Campbell M D fm 56th Ft v Lawson ap to 30th Ft: As-Surg J 
C Courtenay from the 75th Ft. To be Assist-Surgs to the Forces—Assist- 
Surgeou W Braybrooke from the 15th Foot ,vice Wishart appointed to the 
ee Foot; H F Robertson Gent vice Maclagan ap to the RI Canadian Rifle 

egt. 

Office of Ordnance, Dec. 22.—Royal Regt of Artillery—Sec Capt G In- 
nes to be Adjt vice Saudham who resigns the Adjtcy only. Sec Capt H T 
Fyers to be Adjt vice Shone, promoted. Sec Capt A Benn to be Adjt vice 
P Benn pro. Capt and Brevet-major W E Lock to be Lieut-Col, vice Han- 
well retired on full pay. Sec Capt J Hill to be Capt vice Lock. First Lieut 
J H Lefroy to be Sec. Capt vice Hill. Sec Lieut R Phelips to be First Lieut 
vice Lefroy. 

Office of Ordnance, Dec. 26.—Gent Cadets to be Sec Lieuts —-Royal Reg 
of Artillery.—W E M Reilley vice Robinson, premoted; W B Sanders vice 
Biddulph, prom; C H Smith vice Vernon, prom; H T Fitshugh, v Raynes 
promoted; W H Moody, v Millman, promoted; W N Hardy, vice Kenne- 
dy, prom ; J L Bolton vice Lock prom; J R Lugg vice Gilbert, deceased ; 
GH J A Fraser, vice Baddeley, prom; T Lambert, vice Norie, promoted. 

Corp fof Royal Eugineers—C B P N H Nugent, v Ward, prom; E Bel- 
field, v oJesse, prom ; Hon G Wrottesley, v Bourther, prom; 8 A § John,v 
Grain, prom; E C A Gordon, v Grant prom; W Porter, v Browne, prom ; 
J J Wilson, v Somerset, prom ; G F Dawson, v Montagu, prom: G St J Crof- 
ton, v Mairis, prom ; H Phillpotts, v King, prom. 

War Office, Dec. 30.—2d —— Life Guards—Brevet-Col Sir H Fairfax 
Bart fm half-pay Unattached. to be Lieut-Col, vy Col G@ A Reid who exchs; 
Maj and Lieut-Col J M‘Douall to be Lieut-Col by pur, viceSir H Fairfax, 
Bart who ret: Brevet-Major L D Williams to be Major and Lieut-Col by 
pur, v M‘Douall; Lieut H G Boyce to be Capt by pur, v Williams; Cornet 
and Sub-Lieut the Hon BC Bertie to be Lieut by pur, v Boyce; A C D 
Hawksley, Gent to be Cornet and Sub-Lieut by pur, v Bertie. 6th Drags. 
—Lieut D Maycock fm the 16th Light Drags to be Lieut, vy Leigh who 
exchs. 7th Light Drags.—Cornet Sir A Chichester Bart to be Lieut by pur, 
v Percy who ret; A Sartoris Gent to be Cornet by pur, v Sir A Chichester, 
Bart. 13th Light Drags —Cornet H Holden to be Lieut by pur, v Hughes, 
who ret; SG Jenyns Gent to be Cornet by pur, v Holden. 16th Light 
Drags.—Lieut H B Leigh fm the 6th Drags to be Lieut, v Haycock who 
exchs. Ist or Gren Guards—Lieutand Capt C A Lewis to be Capt and 
Lieut-Col by pur, v Perceval who ret; Ensign and Lieut M Bruce to be 
Lieut and Capt by pur, v Lewis; A F Egerton Gent to be ensign and Lieut 
by pur, v Bruce. Coldstream Guards—Lieat and Capt J L Elrington, to 
be Adjt v Newton who resigns the Adtjy only. 5th ft—Capt G Bentinck fm 
half-pay Unattached to be Capt, v Brevet-Major R L Dandas, who exchs; 
Lieut H P Baker to be Capt by pur, v Bentinck who ret; Sec Lieut T Bel- 
lew to be First Lieut by pur, v Baker; W R C Porter Gent to be Sec Lieut 

by pur, v Bellew, 12th Foot—Asst-Surg J Booth to be Surg, vice Cotton, 
prom on the Staff; J Small Gent to be Asst-Surg, vy Booth. 13th Foot—En- 
sign J Busby !m the 18th Foot to be Ensign, vy Pearson who exchs. 

14th Foot—Ens L Hare to be Lieut without pur, v Stirke, dec ; Gent Ca- 
det H Townsend, fm the Ryl Mil Coll to be Ens, vy Hare. 17th Foot—Serst 

Maj W Johnston fm the Rifle Brigade, to be Ens without pur, vice Bourke 





prom. 18th Foot—Ens GS Pearson fm the 19th Ft, to be Ens, vice Busby 
who exchs. 20th Foot—Capt H D Crofton to be Maj by pur, vice Crofton ; 
Ens E F Anstey to be Lt by pur, v Lye; E Hebdin Gent to be Ens by pur, 
v Anstey. 25th Ft—Capt W Spring fm hf-pay Unat to be Capt, v H Young 
who exchs. 37th Foot—Ens and Adjt J Jones to have the rank of Lt; Ens 
W J Bazalgette to be Lt by pur, vice Manners who ret; G D D Pilkington 
Gent to be Ens by pur, v Bazalgette. 44th Foot—Capt G Browne to be 
Maj by pur, v “tray who ret; Lt J O Moller to be Capt by pur, v Browne ; 
Ens W Parker to be Lt by pur, v Moller; J C Parks, Gent to be Ens by pur, 
v Parker.. 45th Foot—Lt R Bates to be Capt without pur, v Oakley dec ; 
Ens H Leach to be Lt, v Bates; Gent Cadet W Fleming, fm the Royal Mil 
Coll to be Ens, v Leach. 48th Foot—M F M Herbert, Gent to be Ens by 
pur, v Elton who ret. 55th Foot—Enas R& Briscoe to be Lt by purchase, v 
Gwynne who ret; A L Marsh Gent to be Ens by pur, v Briscoe. 53th Foot 
—Lt C Dresing to be Capt without pur, v Grant killed in action ; Ensign T 
Pedder to be Lt v Dresing ; Colour Sergt M Tighe to be Ens, vice Pedder. 
60th Foot—Sec Lt H E Warren to be First Lt by pur, vice Callaghan who 
ret; Robert Wilmot Brooke Gent to be Sec Lt by pur, vice Warren. 65th 
Foot—Maj C E Gold to be Lt Col without pur, vice H Senior who rets upon 
full pay ; Brevet Major J Patience to be Maj. v Gold; Lt W 8 Cook to be 
Capt v Patience ; Ens H V Mundell fm 96th Foot, to be Lieut v Cook. 66th 
Foot—Capt W W Mauneell, fm 85th Foot to be Capt v Daniell, who exchs. 
68th Foot—G H Alington, Gent to be Ens by pur, v Visct Hinton who rets. 
70th Foot—Maj T Reed to be Lt Col, without par, v E J White, who rets 
upon full pay ; Capt J D O’Brien to be Maj, v Reed ; Lt CS Dickson to be 
Capt v O’Brien; Lt N P Giveen to be Capt by pur, v Brereton, who rets; 
Ens W Rutson to be Lt v Dickson; Ens G Ryan to be Lt by pur, v Giveen ; 
Gent Cadet A H C Snow fm the Ry! Mil Coll, to be Ens; vy Butson; F Wil- 
lington Gent, to be Eas by pur, v Ryan. 

72d Ft—Ens J S Clark to be Lt without p, v Lucas who ret; Arthur Wade 
Gent to be Ens by pur, v Clark. 80th Ft—Mj & B Wood to be Lt-Col by 
pur, v Baker who ret; Capt R A Lockhart to bs Mj by pur, v Wood; Lt 
A W Riley to be Capt by pur, v Lockhart. 83d Ft—Enus J Foster to be Lt 
by pur, v Hamilton who ret; J D Campbell Gent to be Ens by pur, v Fos- 
ter. 85th Ft—Capt R A C Daniel fm 66th Ft to be Capt, v Maunsell who 
exch 96th Ft—Serg-Mj E Ford to be Ens without pur, v Mundell pro in 
65thFt. 99th Ft—GJ De Winton De Winton to be Lieut without pur, v 
Beatty who died of his wounds. 

Rifle Brigade—Lt J Gibson to be Capt by pur, v Wilkins who ret ; Sec 
Lt H Walker to be First Lt by pur, vy Bruce who ret; Sec LtG P Evelyn to 
be First Lt by pur, v Gibson ; Gent Cadet A W Godfrey from the Royal Mil 
Col to be Sec Lt by pur, v Walker; G H W Walker Gent to be Sec Lt by 
pur, v Evelyn. 

1st West India Regt—Ens J M Tittle to be Lt without pur, v Sullivan dec 

Garrison Serg-Mj J Fanning to be Ens, v Tittle. 

St Helena Regt—Ens J apes to be Adjt, v Lt Macbean who resigns the 
Adjutantcy only. 
Unattached—Capt A Robertson from 1st West India Regt to be Mj with- 
out pur. . 

Brevet—Capt G Bentinck of the 5th Ft to be Mj in the Army. The un- 
der-mentioned Cadets of the Honourable the East India Company’s Ser- 
vice, to have the local and temporary rank of Ensign, during the period of 
their being placed under the command of Lt-Col Sir F Smith, of the Royal 
Engineers, at Chatham, for field instruction in the art of Sapping and Minin 
—W S Oliphant Gent ; G Chapman Gent; H W Gulliver Gent; C Pollar 
Gent 

Hospital Staff—Staff Surg in the First Class, S C Roe, M D, to be Dep 
Inspector Gen of Hospitals, vy B Nicholson M D who ret upon half- pay. Surg 
{ F Cotton from the 12th Foot to be Staff-Surg of the First Class, vy Roe 
promoted. 

Commissariat—Assistant Commissaries Gen F W A C Major, J Tench, 
J Thompson, C A Clarke, W Green, to be Dep Coms Gens. 

Deputy Assistant Commissaries General W Robinson, S J Towesland, J 
Skyrme, R Ackroyd, W Stanton, W A 8 Lamont, J Kent, S Owen, F B Ar 
cher, W H Drake to be Asst Coms Gens. 

Commissariat Clerks P N Telfer, W H B Ussher, T Williams, W R Par- 
rott, J M M Sutherland, R Cumming, C W Eichbauen, G A Skinner, B J 
Montunaro, J Mitchell, V WC Hawkins, G J Webb, T Gem, A F Adams, 
JR M’Culloch, to be Dep Asst Coms Gen. 

The commissions of the said officers to bear date the 16th of December, 
1845. 

Apmiratty, Dec. 29,—Corps of Royal Marines.—Gent Cadet G B Heas- 
tey, Gent Cadet H Adair, Gent Cadet H W Mawbey, to be Sec Lts. 


—_—»——— 

The Free-trade papers publish the manifesto of Mr. T. B. Macaulay. It 
was written in reply to a letter from the Secretary of the Edinburgh Cham- 
ber of Commerce, enclosing a memorial from that body to the Queen in fa- 
vour of ‘ opening the ports.’ 








* London, Dec. 22, 1845. 

‘You will have heard of the termination of our attempt to form a Gov- 
ernment. All our plans were frustrated by Lord Grey. I hope that the 
public interests will not suffer. Sir Robert Peel must now undertake the 
settlement of the question. [t is certain that he can settle it. Itis by no 
means certain that we could have done so. For we shall to a man aes 
him; and a large proportion of those now in office would have refused to 
support us. On my own share in these transactions I reflect with unmixed 
satisfaction. From the first, I told Lord John that 1 stipulated for one 
thing only—total and immediate repeal of the Corn laws ; that my objec- 
tions to gradual abolition were insurmountable ; but that, if he declared 
for total and immediate repeal, I would be, as to all other matters, absolute- 
ly in his hands; that I would take any office or no office, just as suited him 
best; and that he should never be disturbed by any personal pretensions or 
jealousies on my part. If everybody had acted thus, there would now have 
been a Liberal Ministry. However, as I said, perhaps it is best as it is. 

I do not think that, if we had formed a Government, we should have en- 
tertained the question of paying the Roman Catholic priests of Ireland. I 
cannot answer for others; but I should have thought it positive insanity to 
stir the matter. 

I will send your petitio nto the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment as soon as it is clear that the Government is settled. 

Ever yours truly, T. B. Macauray. 

J. F. Macfarlane, Esq., Edinburgh.’ 


The Earl of Ducie has, it is said, disposed of Woodchester Park, the 
magnificent family domain in Gloucestershire, to an opulent merchant. 

We hear that Lord Howard de Walden, who has been for many years our 
minister at the Court of Lisbon, is likely to resign his diplomatic post, and 


return to this country, having succeeded to the title and estates of his father 
the late Lord Seaford. 


Lord Metcalfe, we are bappy to say, continues to improve in his health, 
and isnow much better than he has been for some time past, under the able 
professional skill and advice of Sir Benjamin Brodie and Dr. Martin, who 
was his lordship’s physician in India. 


EvEcTIoN For THE West RipinG or YorKsHtrE.—Lord Morpeth will, we 
understand, be allowed to walk over the course. 


Liesic.—This well known chemist has just been created Baron by the 
Grand Duke of Hesse- Darmstadt. 


Tue tate Cor. Gurwoop.—The remains of the late Col. Gurwood 
have been moved to the Tower for interment in the Church of St. Peter ad 
Vincula. 


Sxyiees Nearn Lonpon.—During the last fortnigat a large number of snipes 
have visited the outskirts of the metropolis, which circumstance indicates 
approaching frost. Several of these birds have been shot in Battersea-fields 
and on Wandsworth common. 


Mr. Baillie Warden, secretary to the United States Legation at Paris, died 
last week, in the French capital. 

The electric telegraph from Fleetwood to Preston will be in operation in 
a few days. 

Hampers of mutton are, we understand, sent regularly from Windsor to 
the King of Prussia, at Berlin, where it is considered the greatest delicacy 
at the Royal table. 

The members of the Monmouthshire Hunt Club have presented to Capt. 
Stretton, the master of the hounds, a memorial of their esteem and respect, 
consisting of a piece of plate, of the value of £210. 

Dovsty Hazarpous.—In the event of the Chelsea pensioners being 
called out, a new company will be started, to insure their wooden legs 
against fire. — Punch. 

AnortHeR Free Port —The London Gazette of last night contains an 
official notice that the port of Newcastle, in New South Wales, has been 





constituted a free warehousing port, with all ep which are by law 
attached to free warehousing ports in any of her Majesty’s possessions 
abroad. 


, The French Consal at Mosul, M. Simon Ronet, has just discovered, with- 
in ten leagues of that city, some Assyrian bas-reliefs in perfect preserva- 
tion. An attache of the English Embassy, Mr. Leard, has been making 


some excavations wear Mossul, but has as yet only found some bricks bear- 
ing curious characters 











Romans Remains.—A few days ago the labourers working at the gravel- 
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pit between Bedford and Bromham discovered six Reman urns entire, to- 
gether with some fragments. Five of the urns were immediately convey- 
ed to the’museum of the Hon. G. R. Trevor, and the other one was taken 
possession of by a parishoner.— Cambridge Chronicle. 


The Marine Society has sent nearly 900 boys to sea during the year 1845, 
and we hope the public will wee support the institution. The subjects 
of its bounty are the most distre and desolate of any our fellow-crea- 
tures, 

As Exquistre Haneman.—Upon one of the mairies of Paris there ap- 
pears the notice in regular form of the intended marriage ofM. Valmor, aide 
executer des arrets criminels, assistant executor of capital sentences. This 
calls to mind the celebrated guillotinist Monsieur Samson, so famous for his 
performance on the pianoforte. 

It was mentioned at the Free-trade meeting held in Islington on Mon- 
day, that the Earl of Carlisle, the father of Lord Morpeth, is the only 
Peer now living whose name appears appended to the Grenville ¢ protest,’ 


which stands on the minutes of the House of Lords against the passing of 
the Corn-law of 1815. 


Colonel Gurword, the editor of the Wellington Dispatches, died by his 
own hand, on Saturday last. The termination of his great work hed 
been followed by mental reaction ; and his friends advised him to repair to 
Brighton, for change of scene. He accordingly went, as a visiter to Sir 
Henry Webster ; afterwards he took lodgings, and was joined there by 
his wife and three daughters. Under medical treatment he rallied for a 
while ; but prostration of mind succeeded ; and on Saturday afternoon he 
was found lifeless, a deep wound in his throat, and a razor firmly grasped 
in hishand. The deceased had greatly distinguished himself throughout 
the Peninsular war ; he acted as a staff-officer, and private secretary to the 
Duke of Wellington, at the battle of Waterloo ; where he was severely 
wounded. Latterly he held the office of Deputy-Lieutenant of the 
Tower, an appointment conferred on him by the Duke of Welling- 
ton. 


In the Standard we find some statistics of ‘ deaths among the aristo- 
cracy’ ; which we slightly compress. 

The number of Peers who have died in the course of the year 1845 is 
larger than usual. The number in 1843 was 20; in 1844, 19; this year 
it has amounted to 28 ; 4 Marquises—Sligo, Westminster, Downshire, and 
Ely ; 13 Earls—St Germans, Effiingham, Mornington, Romney, Egre- 
mont (Extinct), Abergavenny, Stamford and Warrington, Dunmore, Grey, 
Spenser, Verulam, Belmore, and Portarlington ; 1 Viscount—Canterbury; 
and 10 Barons—Aston [extinct], Wynford, Carbery, Harris, Seaford | im 
herited by Baron Howard de Walden] Bateman, Montague [Extiact] 
Hartland (extinct), Stuart de Rothesay [extinct], and Wharncliffe. The 
ages ranged between forty-one years and eighty-two ; the average du- 
ration of life was sixty-eight. 

DIED—On Thursday evening 29th Jan.. at his residence 60 Lispinard st., Dr. John Gil- 
roy Cumming, aged 34 years. 

The friends of the family and members of the Medical Faculty of the City are invite 
to attend his funeral on Sunday 1st February at 1 o’clock. 
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In a part of our edition of last week, we were enabled to give a synopsis 
of the highly important intelligence received by the steamer Hibernia of 
the Cunard line. 

This intelligence announced the inability of Lord Jobn Russell to form a 
Whig Ministry; and that Sir Robert Peel had, in consequence, resumed 
the burthens of office, together with-his former colleagues—two changes 
only being made, viz., the appointment of Lord Ellenborough to the head 
of the Admiralty, and Mr. W. E. Gladstone to the Colonial Office in the 
room of Lord Stanley, who retires in toto from the Peel Councils. 

We have already said that the immediate cause of the disruption of ir 
Robert Peel's Cabinet was involved in mystery ; when Parliament assem- 
bles all will be known, for in obedience to the usual custom in such cases, 
each minister will then and there explain himself. 

Those who cannot see in the Corn-Law question sufficient cause for the 
resignation of the Peel Ministry, affirm, that some little difficulty existed 
with the Queen. Anarticle in the January number of Fraser’s Magazine, 
hints at the desire her Majesty felt that Prince Albert—who experienced 
so much mortification by the rigid etiquette of the German Courts last sum- 
mer, in putting him with persons of inferior rank to his royal spouse—should 


4 be created King-consort. It is further said thatthe Queen is desirous of 


placing her husband at the head of the army. Neither of these desires, 1t is 
affirmed in the article just alluded to, the Peel Ministers were willing to 
grant; and the deduction wrought out from these eircumstances, is, that the 
difference with her Majesty and the difference among themselves on the corn 
question combined, caused the explosion which took plaee. We give this 
rumour without vouching for its accuracy. 

But all causes save that of the Corn Law difficulty sink into insignificance. 
That Sir R. Peel is desirous of repealing, or very materially altering the law 
of protection on grain, is certain ; and it seems almost equally certain that he 
will state his views and make his proposition as secon as the session of Pans 
liament be fairly opened. Such is the opinion generally entertained by the 
public press in England ; and in the mean while all are speculating on the 
quantum of protection that may be removed. After a careful perusal of va- 
rious leading journals, we by no means agree in the opinion that the Corn 
Law protection will be precipitately abandoned ; on the contrary it is easy 
to perceive that the agricultural party is busy in every part of the country 
to thwart the Peel projects. The Duke of Richmond, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, and the great landholders are active in promoting public meetings, at 
which the measures of the Cabinet are denounced and more especially its 
leader. The opposition, indeed, that will be offered to a total repeal will be 
most formidable; the whole landed interest will oppose it, even at: the risk 
of throwing out the conservative Cabinet altogether. Itis even himted that 
a Cabinet may be formed, having the Duke of Richmond at its hea@, and ral- 
lying to its support the old tery energies of the country. 

Lord Stanley, it is understood, has left the Peel Cabinet definitively, on 
the ground of his difference with the Premier on this same subject. He 
will go into opposition. A large and powerful portion of the press sup- 
port the landed interest, -and strange as it may appear, even the two jour- 
nals, the Herald and Standard, which profess to support Sir Robert Peel’s 
government, oppose him in the matter of repealing the Cora Laws; and do 
not forget to remind him that the Whigs were ousted in 1842, and he brought 
into office on the distinct understanding that he was to protect these laws. 
A proposition then from the Premier to repeal them i» éo¢o would be re- 
ceived with the deepest execration from the whole agricultural body. The 
League is undoubtedly making great efforts, and by enormous public sub- 
scriptions, will effect a good deal. With the vast sums collected in Man- 
chester and other places, they are said to be buying up small portions of land 
in fee simple, so as to manufacture county votes, and thus illegally turn 
the scale at the next election. But this is a system so outrageously unconsti- 
tutional, that we cannot sappose it will be carried toany great extent; and 
the party making such costly efforts, cannot so easily convince the public 
that they are in the distressed situation they represent themselves. 

We mention all these points to show that a total repeal of the Cora Laws 
is not so near at hand as many persons suppose. 

What then will really be done, it will be asked. 


The following extract 
from Bell’s Messenger will explain. 








From Bell's Weekly Messenzer. 
#In our paper last week we stated what is reported and believed 
on this head inthe more intelligent quarters; and in what passed at 
the two meetings to which we have referred, we see only further and 
stronger reasons for abiding in the substance of that statement. It is to the 
effect. that since the failure of Lord John Russell to form a Cabinet, and 
since the knowledge that one of the causes of this failure was in the reluc- 
tance of the great Whig families to support him in carrying the 7-TaL repeal 
for which he was pledged, Sir Robert Peel has restricted his own meditated 
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change to a much more limited extent than was at first proposed. Its main 
Sane are an immediate reduction in the rates of the sliding scale, which 
rates also are to be rendered further declining from year to year, 80 that ina 
given number of years (say 10 or 14), all duty upon corn will expire. The 
more we think upon the subject the more we are led to conclude that such 
is the real basis of the plan. _It remains to be seen what support the Pre- 
mier will meet in parliament from either side of the house, when he shall 
thus propose the repeal of a system for the maintenance of which he was un- 
questionably called into office. ) : 

In our own long experience we never remember the opening of a session 
which has so strongly excited the passions of the country. The conflict will 
be fierce and we think the issue short. If Sir Robert Peel be defeated, as 
assuredly he will be, if he propose a change of the corn-laws in a Conserv- 
alive House, he must either immediately resign or dissolve the parliament. 
If he resort 'o the latter measure. how can he escape the return of the same 
county members by whom he had been defeated ? 


Yes, a gradual system of reduction seems te be,the most natural course to 
porsue The Standard adopts the same views, although it admits that it 
does not speak from authority. Nobody quoth the Standard knows what 
the plan is, so close has the Premier kept his own secret. 

A repeal of the Corn Laws, without a few years previous notice, would 
be an act of gross and infamous injustice. _A large portion of the farms in 
England are let on long leases, of from seven to fourteen and even twenty- 
one years. These leases have been taken when corn was high and well 
protected ; and to withdraw all protection instanter would involve the whole 
tenantry of England in ruin. Give the leases time to expire, and let the 
cuuntry, if the thing must be done, become accustomed by degrees to the 
change. Sucha course seems so reasonable, so just, and withal so imper- 
atively necessary, that one cannot entertain any doubt of its adoption. 





LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S FAILURE TO CONSTRUCT A CABINET. 


Two causes conspired to defeat Lord John Russell’s views ; first, the 
refusal of the Whig aristocracy to sustain him in his attempt to repeal the 
corn laws, to which he had pledged himself in his hasty and injudicious 
letter to the electors of London ; and secondly, the opposition raised by 
Earl Grey to Lord Palmerston again becoming Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

There is no doubt that Lord John met with rebuffs from the great land- 
ed proprietors ; it is said that even the Marquess of Lansdowne refused to 
vote down all protection, He was willing to abolish the sliding scale, 
and to have a fixed duty of eight shillings per quarter on wheat—but be- 
low that he would not go. ‘This was the amount fixed upon in 1841, and 
on which the Whig Cabinet went out of office. So far Lord Lansdowne 
was consistent and adhered to his old opinion. Lord Worsley, Mr. Cayley 
and others, had signified their disapprobation of Lord John’s letter to his 
London constituents, and there is no doubt, that before he gave up the 
business, he had fully ascertained that he must have derived his support 
from the manufacturers, the radicals and the poorer Whigs, had he ulti- 
mately formed a Cabinet. With a support so limited and so constituted 
he had no hope of carrying his Corn Law repeal through the House of 
Peers, and he prudently abandoned the attempt. 

But we have said that Earl Grey’s objection to Lord Palmerston holding 
the seals of the Foreign Office had its share in defeating this abortive at- 
tempt, which it unquestionably had; and his lordship, in consequence, has 
drawn upon himself the ill will of some of ths more unscrapulons of his 
party. Mr. Macaulay, ina letter to one of his friends in Edinbargh, which 
bas found its way into the newspapers, speaks harshly of the “crotchety ” 
Earl. But the “ crotchety ” Earl acted from principle, and not from personal 
or interested motives. He was willing to forego all the honours and advan- 
tages that were to fall on himself in the construction of a new cabinet. ‘The 
colonial seals and the leadership in the House of Lords, had been assigned 
him in the distribution of the cabinet prizes; but these he was willing to 
resign in favour of Lord Palmerston rather than the latter should have the 
opportunity of disturbing the peace of the worldJby again eatering the , Fo- 
reigh Office. The London Spectator on this topic says :— 

When at last no choice was left to Lord Grey but to declare his peremp- 
tory objection, he did so in a way which forbade every suspicion of personal 
feeling. The Colonial Office, with the leadership in the House of Lords, 
had been offered to himself. He objected to placing Lord Palmerston in 
the Foreign Department, because such un appointment would create alarm 
among foreigu powers, and also among the great bulk of the community at 
home, including a larger portion of the Liberal than of the Conservative 

y: without himself condemning or criticizing Lord Palmerston’s policy, 

e objected to his being placed in the Fereign Office, simply as a fresh diffi- 
culty in the way of a Liberal Ministry. At the same time, Lord Grey dis- 
tinctly declared that he should be most happy to have Lord Palmerston as a 
colleague in any other department; and in order to such an arrangement, 
he otfered to yield the Colonial Office, aad the leadership of the House of 
Lords, if it were thought advisable to raise Viscount Palmerston to the Brit: 
ish Peerage for the purpose. 

This is trae nobleness—this is patriotism ; and it is such acts that put the 


British Peerage on the proud and lofty pre-eminence which it has in all 
modern times enjoyed. 





PEACE. 

The intelligence by the last arrival, and the general tone of the public 
Press, certainly indicate pacific inclinations on the part of the people of 
Great Britain: never, indeed, have the wishes and inclinations of the peo- 
ple or of the government been otherwise, and the Oregon question is as sus- 
ceptable of friendly arrangement at this moment as at any former period. 

So much is this the fact that the London Times, the great bug-bear of so 
Taany American politicians, actually comes forward with a direct suggestion 
t Sir Robert Peel to re-open the negotiations ; nay more, to re-open them 
on the basis proposed by Mr. Adams in 1826, viz., to take the line of 49 de- 
grees, with the free navigation of the Columbia river and the entire posses- 
sion of Vancouver's Island! This proposition is put ferward with so much 
confidence, aud is described with so much detail, that many suppose it was 
instigated by the Cabinet itself. How far this notion is well founded, we 
pretend not to say, but to enable our readers to judge for themselves, we 
give the article entire. We have ne doubt it will be read attentively, espe- 
cially by our cotemporaries in Toronto and other places in Upper Canada, 


who thought so heinously of us in proposing the more southerly and far more 
advantageous line to England, of Puget’s Sound. We were fully prepared 
for this article, and suspected at the time that it was in the great alembic at 


Printing-house Square, and behold it is now sublimated ! 

As respects the idea that this or that London journal represents the 
sentiments of Sir Robert Peel, or possesses his confide 
dulous of the fact. W 


in newspapers at all. 


nce we are incre- 
e believe, that the Premier reposes no confidence 
He may, perhaps, if he wishes an idea to leak out, 
condescend to use one or more for that purpose, but beyond this we im- 
agine he has no communication with the press. : . 


The comments of Uni gov : —s 
f the Union, the government journal at Washington, on 


the recent news, are very pacific, and indicate that the Oregon question is 
open to a renewal of the negotiations ; indeed, the tone of the public press 
both in this country and Great Britain has recently assumed 

tory charact:r, and gives evidence that the peace of th 
be preserved. 


& more satisfac- 
e two countries rill 


Among other favourable indications, we observe, that Mr. Gallatin is wri- 
ting a series of papers in the National Intelligencer on this subject. He is 
wen versed in the whoie matter; and his veracity and public character are 
without blemish. The public will therefore come to the consideration of 


his conclusions wi 
nai conclus tous with deep respect. We have only read the first two num- 
- of his papers; the first is introductory and devoted to the examination 
Oi the exclusive Snani “Le . . 
€ exclusive Spanish title. This latter point he handles with great skill 


aad research, and utterly demolishes that title as an exclusive one in fayour 


Che Albion. 


of the United States. He limits it, and very properly, to its just and legiti- 
mate powers. 

The plan of compromise now proposed by Mr. Gallatin, is the 49th de- 
gree or thereabout, so that the line of partition shall pass through the 
centre of Fuca’s Straits, thus giving Vancouver’s Island to Great Britain, and 
all south of that to the United States. Mr. Gallatin also proposes to 
yield to Great Britain the free navigation of the Columbia, provided Great 
Britain in return yield that of the St. Lawrence. 

We shall make only two remarks on this proposal. If Great Britain have 
sufficient rights in the Oregon territory to entitle her to the free navigation 
of the Columbia, it should be conceded to her without any equivalent. To 
demand au equivalent for yielding a positive righ t—and such an equivalent, 
too, as the navigation of the St. Lawrence, which is worth the whole of Ore- 
gon put together—is illogical and unfair, and we fear such a plan will not 
be entertained by the British government. 

Again. If the discovery of the mouth of the Columbia by Captain Gray, 
of Boston, and the exploration of Lewis and Clarke, (throwing out of con- 
sideration Thompson’s previous explorations, the knowledge of which has 
just come to light,) will give to the United States a full claim to the Colum- 
bia and its valleys—surely the discovery of the Straits which bear Fuca’s 
name by Captain Barclay, and the explorations of Mackenzie, will give all 
the northern part of the territory to Great Britain. The pretension set up 
for Fuca has been settled by Mr. Gallatin himself, and we cannot see upon 
what principle one side of these Straits can be awarded to the United 
States under the circumstance of their discovery by Captain Barclay. We 
are aware that difficulties exist in the case; but it is only by discussing these 
d fficulties that we can hope to overcome them; and we trust that the 
remarks we have just made, will not be deemed impertinent, or that we are 
wanting in the dutiful respect which we owe to the venerable gentleman 
who is the writer of the essays we have been speaking of. 

Arbitration after all, we think, offers the readiest solution of all these 
Oregon difficulties. -— 

CONGRESS. 

Both houses of Congress are in activity, and the debates possess much in- 
terest. Mr. Allen has at length succeeded in obtaining a hearing for bis 
Resolutions, which embrace his protest against European powers interfer- 
ing with the affairs of the cis-atlantic hemisphere. Any attempt of the Eu- 
ropean nations to re-subjugate their emancipated colonies on this side of the 
Western ocean would be resisted; but for the government of the United 
States to constitute itself umpire in all cases of dispute between the nations 
of Europe, aud the independent nations of North and South America, is a 
notion too preposterous to be seriously entertained by any enlightened 
legislative body. The nations of North and South America are free and in- 
dependent; they are engaged in trade and commerce with the nations of 
the old world ; they have mutually accredited ministers and other dipiomatic 
agents residing at their respective courts, who exercise the proper surveil- 
lance appertaining to the affairs of each—and to say that in all cases of differ- 
ence the parties must resort to Washington as the Grand Council of appeal, 
would be novel indeed. An attempt to entorcea principle of that kind would 
be worthy of the reign of Henry the Eighth, or the darker epochs of the Cru- 
sades ; and the practical application of such a doctrine would at this moment 
compel the United States instantly to declare war against both France aad 
England, for what is now transpiring in the Rio de la Plata. 

We leave the matter, and turn with much more satis/action to the subject 
of the following Resolutions, which are now before the Senate. They are 
truly enlightened and pacific, and reflect the highest credit on those who ad- 
vocate and support them. We trust they will be adopted. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, that the President of the United 
States be, and he is herehy authorised, at his discretion, to give to the Brit- 
ish government the notice required by its said second article for the abroga- 
tion of said convention of the sixth August, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
seven; Provided, however, That, in order to afford ampler time and oppor- 
tunity for the amicable settlement and adjustment of all their differences and 


disputes in respect to the said territory, said notice ought not to be given till 
after the close of the present session of Congress. 

Provided further ; That the said notice shall be accompanied with a pro- 
position from this Government to submit the claims of the United States and 
Great Britain to said Territory, to the arbitration of a person or persons, 
qualified to determine upon their respective rights in and to the same, 
whose decision shall be binding upon both nations. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Territories be and is hereby instructed 
to report a bill organising a territorial government in Oregon, to go into op- 
eration at the expiration of the notice aforesaid, terminating the existing 
Convention between the two Governments (unless the President in his dis- 
cretion and by proclamation shall suspend the same (which he is authorised 
to do) until a reasonable time after the meeting of the next session of Con- 
gress thereafter] provided that at that time the rights of the respective na- 
tions to the territory in dispute, shall not have been definitely determined 
by negotiation or arbitration: and further, that a copy of the foregoing pre- 
amble and resolutions shall accompany the notice to the Government of 
Great Britain herein provided for. 











THE TREATY OF THE ESCURIAL. 
T'o the Editor of the Times. 

Sir,—In refutation of the sweeping assertions hazarded by Mr. Buchanan 
in the accompanying extracts from “his statements of the 12th of July and 
30th of August last, allow me to cile the subjoined passage from the standard 
work of the German publicist Koch, entitled Histoire Abregee des Traites 
de Paiz. 

Should you consider the subject of sufficient importance, you will per- 
haps be good enough to print the assertions and refutation at the same 
time. 1 ‘have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Chapel-place, Cavendish-square, Dec. 30, 1845. 

THE AMERICAN STATEMENT. 

‘No sufficient evidence has been adduced that either Nootka Sound, or 
any other spot upon the coast, was ever actually surrendered by that power 
(Spain) to Great Britain. All wo know with certainty is, that Spain con- 
tinued in possession of Nootka Sound until 1795, when she voluntarily 
abandoned the place. Since that period no attempt has been made (unless 
very recently) by Great Britain, or her subjects, to occupy either this or any 
other part of Vancouver’s Island,’ &c.—(Mr. Buchanan’s statement of the 
12th of July, 1345.) 

‘ As to possession, if Meares was ever actually restored to his possessions 
at Nootka Sound, whatever these may have been, the undersigned has never 
seen any evidence of the fact. It is not to be found in the journal of Van- 
couver, although this officer was sent from England for the avowed purpose 
of witnessing sucha restoration. * * * * But one fact is placed beyond 
all doubt—that the Spaniards continued in the undisturbed possession of 
Nootka Sound until the year 1795, when they voluntart’y abandoned the 
place. Great Britain has never at any time occupied this or any other posi- 


tion on Vancouver's Islaud..—(Mr. Buchanan’s statement of the 30th of 
August, 1845.) 


D. F.C? 


THE GERMAN PUBLICIST. 

‘ L’ execution de la Convention (de |’Escurial du 28 Octobre, 1790—Mar 
tens, tom. iii., p. 184) ¢prouva, au reste, des difficu/tés qui la retarderent 
jusqu’en 1795. Elles furent terminées le 23 Mars de cette annee, sur les 
lieux memes, par le Brigadier Espagnol Alava et le Lieutenant Anglais 
Poara, qui echangeren des declarations dans le Golfe de Nootka meme; apres 
que ie fort Espagnol ful rase, les Espagnols »’embarquerent, etle pavillion 
Anglais y fut plante en signe de possession.’—{ Histoire Abregee des T'raites 
ds Paix, par C. G. Koch, chapitre xxiv., Traite de I’Escurial. } 

TRANSLATION OF THE ABOVE, 

‘The execution of the Convention [of the Escurial of 28th of October, 
1790. Martens, vol. 3, p. 184] besides experienced difficulties which delay - 
ed it until 1795. They were terminated on the 23d of March of that year, 
at the places themselves, [on the spot] by the Spanish Brigadier Alava, and 
the English Lieutenant Poara, who exchanged declarations* in the Gulf of 
Nox tka itself, afte r the S} ants fort was demolished and the English flag 
was hoisted as a sign of posse sSt0ON. L Abridged History of Treaties of peace 
by E. G. Koch, chap. xxiv, Treaty of the Escurial.’  ~ 

= _Declarations—meaning no doubt that documents were drawn up con- 
taining a detail of their proceedings, and signed in duplicate by | t 





both of them 
fur the purpo:e of being transmitted to their respective courte. 
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We are certainly much obliged to our contemporary for the kind things 
he is pleased to says of us in the following article :— 


From the Montreal Transcript. 


We republished in the last number of the T’ranscript some very able arti- 
cles onthe Oregon question, which have lately appeared in the New York A/- 
bion. They give, in our humble opinion, a clearer and abler view of the 
elaims of the two parties than has yet been presented to the public, whilst 
the gy span and moderate tone in pert 4 they are advanced can scarce- 
ly fail to do good. Who is the writer of them we do not know, but one 
thing we can pretty confidently predict, and that is, that beyond the passin 
reputation of the moment, they will not procure him either fame or rewa' 

It is true they are calculated strongly to influence the public mind, and that 
the facts they set forth must be strongly advantageous to the interests of 
Great Britain in this part of the world; but what of that? It is not the 
first time that services of this kind have been overlooked, nor will it be the 
last. The policy of England does not extend to the rewarding of men who, 
by their pens, support her interests in foreign countries. She leaves that 
task to France, which has alwaysa Legion d’Honneur, or some other 

of distinction to confer on her citizens abroad. The Editor of the Aldion may 
write till his fingers are worn out with the toil, ere he receive the honour 
conferred by the French Government ona Gaillardet. No matter how 
dangerous the task. no matter how ably performed, the newspaper man is 

without the pale ofreward. The subaltern soldier, who from mere brutal 
insensibility tofear, storms a breach, may hope to become a general, but the 

public writer whose pen points out where statesmen err, and whose geuius 
shows the path where honour lies, has no such hope. The very men who 
but for his labours had become the laughing-stock of future ages, disown 
him when the danger’s past. 

It may he asked, where is the proof of this? We reply in the pisnors 9 f 
the English press all over the world. Whilst France reserves her best hon 
ours for her public writers, England treats them as a proscribed race—reap< 
ing all the advantages of their talents, and disowning themin return. What 
can be a stronger proof than the different treatment experienced by the Ed- 
itors of the Albion and the Courrier des Etats Unis? Both are public 
journalists in the city of New York, but one is an Englishman and defends 
English interests—the other a Frenchman and the great champion of French 
interests. We will notinstitate a comparison of talents between them—but 
this we will say—that Mr. Gaillardet must be a very patriotic and very 
clever Frenchman to surpass his English contemporary. Yet look at the 
different treatment they receive from their Governments, Dr. Bartlett 
works on actively, cleverly and successfully, and no notice is taken of him; 
whilst Mr. Gaillardet, who certainly could not have done more, is helped to 
the legion of honour whilst abroad, and when he returns home, 18 petted 
and thanked by the Minister. . 

We know it will be said that it is better for the newspaper press that it 
should be so—that it will render it more independent, more effective, more 
popular. As far as the press of the Mother Country is concerned, we ad- 
mit this. The English journalists are quite powerful enough to care very 
little for the frowns or favours of a minister. They occupy a position and 
exercise an influence that mere Court favour could not improve, and might 
impair; butit is not so with the supporter of British interests in a foreign 
country, to whom the knowledge that his labour is not unobserved, and may 
be rewarded, would be a rare sweetener of toil. And why should they not 
have their reward as well as others? Foreign agents and Ambassadors are 
rewarded,§and why not newspaper editors? We very much question 
whether any Plenipotentiary ever didso much for English interests in the 
United States as the Editor of the New York Albion has done, and yet they 
have their reward. . * . = 

We are aware that in making these remarks we lay ourselves open to 
misapprehension. It may be suspected that we are claiming something for 
public writers in this country ; but we intend no such thing. We do not 
see, indeed, why the fact that a person is a newspaper editor should at all 
render him ineligible, but beyond this we say nothing. It isin favour of 
those who take up the consideration of great nationals question in foreign 
countries, and who argue them with a view to British interest, that we 
speak ; and we do say that the conduct of England to this class of public 
men, is as discouraging and unjust as it is well possible for it to be. 








*,* The unfinished Poem by Southey will attract much attention. The 
Funeral at Sea, with which it opens, we give in another columa ; it is a 
noble composition, —-— 

NEW WORKS. 

Harper § Brothers. ‘Library of Select Novels,’ No. 71 “ T’he Story 
of a Royal Favourite,” by Mrs. Gore, is ingeniously contrived, and told 
with ease, taste, and spirit ; it never flags for a moment, and we are of opin_ 
ion that the present work will considerably add to the fair author’s well, 
earned reputation. 


“ Illuminated and Pictorirl Bible,’ Ne. 43, is equal to any that have gone 
before it. 


“ The Wandering Jew,” No. 10, is superbly illustrated. 


“A History of Music in NewEngland, with Biographical Sketches of 
Reformers and Psalmists.” This is rather a curious little volume, and 








throws some light on the early state of the Pilgrim Fathers, the Indians among 
whom they settled, and the spreading of the knowledge they brought with 
them, with their taste for psalmody. The work is published by Wilkins, 
Carter, & Co., of Boston, and by Ales & Blake, 77 Fulton Street. 


Wiley § Putnam. “ Library of Choice Reading,” No. 37 forms part 
2 of “ Zschokke’s Tales,” by Parke Godwin. “ Illumination, or the Sleep 
Walker,” and other tales contained in this volume are full of interest and 
variety. We have risen from the perusal of them with feelings of surprise 
and delight, and we recommend the reading public to do as we have done, 
that they may feel as we have felt; to describe these tales, even did our 
space permit it, would only serve to “ fade the freshness” of first impres- 
sions, which shold always “(be warm in their newest gloss.” “ Leaves from 
the Journal of a Poor Vicar in Wiltshire,” is one of the most touching, sim- 
ple, and beautiful documents we ever read, and it is possible, as Mr. God- 
win’s note seems to insinuate, that to this journal we may owe Goldsmith’s 
charming Vicar of Wakefield—which appeared in 1772—six years after the 
‘« Leaves from the Journal” had been published in the “ British Magazine,’ 


where it was described as an actual history. The coinsidence is certainly 
curious. 


Hewet's * Excelsior,” No.3, contains the usnal variety of spirited illus- 
trations and literary articles. 

THE DRAMA. 

Park Tafatre.—The Keans closed their brilliant engagement on Sat- 
urday with the sixteenth representation of Richard III. At the close of 
the performance, Mr. Kean was as usual called before the curtain, and ex- 
pressed bis deep gratification at the extraordinary success that had attend - 
ed this first experiment to revive a series of Shakspeare’s plays with “ il- 
lustrations.”” He then announced that it was his intention, in conjunction 
with the Park management, to produce “ Macbeth’’ in a similar style of 
splendour next fall, his Southern engagements preventing him from pro- 
ducing it before that period. 

We think the selection of Macbeth a very judicious one. The semi- 
barbarous age in which the action of this play is cast, will forma stri- 
king contrast to the comparatively civilized period of Richard’s time—while 
the supernatural agency of the witches and their incantation, will afford 
ample scope for pictorial effect 

The regular performances of the theatre have been suspended during the 
week, although the house has been 0 cupied by Professor Signor Orsini, a 
celebrated necromancer, whose experiments were announced as having ex- 
cited the wonder aud admiration of the courts of Versailles, Vienna, and 
St. Petersburgh. The learned professor was not so fortunate as to produce 
a like impression upon the Republican citizens of New York. Many of his 
tricks were good, but in others the collusion of his confederates was so 
palpable as to create laughter where they might |have excited admiration. 
We fear Siguor Orsini has outlived his dexterity . 

On Monday next Madame Augusta will appear in the new ballet of “ Gi- 
selle.”” We understand that Mr, Simpson is producing this splendid ballet 
ina style of surpassing beauty and magnificence, calculated to insure its 


perfect success. Several additional artistes have been engaged expresaly 


\ for the occasion—the most promineut of whom is Miss Ince from Baltimore 
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and Philadelphia, who has acquired much celebrity for her chirographical 
skill. Mr. Parsloc is also engaged to form one of the new attractions. As 
this ballet is entirely new to a New York audience, a detail of the plot may 
not prove uninteresting to our readers; we therefore annex it te our unusual- 
ly barren theatrical article this week. 

The following is the plot of the ballet :— ; 

i beautiful girl, the danghter of Bertha, resides with her mother 
tava ad simple Gaige on mi borders of the Rhine. She has been 
seen by Albrecht, the youn Count, who is lord of the nei hbouring castle, 
and at sightof her, he loved. But the pomp of wealth and honour dismays 
Giselle, and she flies from him. Albrecht disguises himself as a peasant, 
and hires a little cabin near her cottage ; bere he lives and leads a happy 
life, dancing ever with Giselle, loving and loved. At this point the piece 
opens. But Giselle has another lover—a coarse, fierce, harsh countryman, 
named Hilarion, and he is filled with euvy at the happiness of Albrecht, 
who has taken the name of Loys. He gets into the cabin of Loys by the 
window, discovers his mantle and sword, and armorial bearings marked on 
them ; he finds out that Albrecht is engaged to the Princess Berthilda, and 
he is‘resolved onthe first opportunity to destroy the peace of Giselle. One 
day the Dake, her father, his daughter Berthilda, the betrothed ot Albrecht, 
anda crowd of attendants, having been out all day engeged in menting, are 
returning. Berthilda is faint, and her father takes her to the cottage 0 Gi- 
selle, who appears in sight. Giselle comes vut and brings her milk; the 
Princess admires the beautiful Giselle, and her dance ; Giselle admires the 
rich and courtly dress of the city lady and great Princess. Berthilda is seiz- 
ed with admiration for Giselle, and places a chain of gold around her neck. 
Meantime, Hilarion, burning with joatoney brings out of the humble cabin 
of Loys the splendid accoutrements of Albrecht, and lays them before Ber- 
thilda and the Duké. Giselle here at once discovers that her lover is no lon- 

ef for her: despair seizes upon her, and as she dances aleng before Ber- 
thilda and the attendants, in a sudden fit of grief she seizes the sword of 
Albrecht and is about to thrust herself through. Then Albrecht himself ap- 
rs, and with difficulty frustrates her fatal purpose. He saves her, but it 
is too late; the blow, the deception, is too much for the lovely gin, former- 
ly ever so gay and so fond of the constant dance; she faints and dies. But 
this is not her final disappearance ; she is destined to become one of the 
Wilies, the fairy dancers that dance by moonlight, and who, seizing upon 
the unwary passenger, make him dance, aud plunge him into lakes ur streams 
of water. Such is the popular legend. The queen of these Wilies touches 
with her wand the place where Giselle — and she also becomes a fai- 
ry Wilie, and dances at midnight with the others. Hilarion appears one 
night ; they catch him, they make him dance, and drown him. Justice 1s 
done—Giselle and Albrecht are avenged. Afterwards Albrecht appears 
coming by night to weep over the spot where the remains of Giselle are 
supposed to rest—Giselle warns him of his cruel fate, and tells him if he 
keeps fast hold of the cross which adorns her grave, the Wilie Queen will 
have no power over him. He follows her advice, and the fairies dance in 
vain. Then the queen orders Giselle to dance, and so to dance as to entice 
Aibrecht away from the cross. She mustobey,and she dances. Albrecht, 
be witched, ravished, fascinated, cannot resist ; comes forward overcome, 
and throws himself at her feet. Now his fate is near at hand, but Giselle 
had properly protracted the time; the day now begins to dawn, the cock 
crows, the fairy power ceases. Albrecht is safe. The fairies disappear, Gi- 
selle last of all, and asshe goes, her hand is seen waving at her lover. Al- 
brecht, overcome by his trials and sufferings, sinks powerless in the arms 
of Berthilda; and the piece closes with a striking denouement. 

Bowery Takatre.—Mr. Jackson may congratulate himself upon the 
happy experiment of producing “ The Wizard of the Wave,” for it is like- 
ly to fill his theatre for some time to come. During the week it has been 
witnessed by the thousands which usually crowd the Bowery when any- 
thing really good is presented for their patronage. It is really a maguifi- 
cent affair. 

Ouymeic Tueatre.—The long announced Travestie of Richard III. was 
produced ou Monday evening to an overflowing house, but we regret in all 


candour to be compelled to stamp it as a failure. 











‘LATEST NEWS. 


| The following appeared in a part of our edition of last week. ] 

The news by the Hibernia steamer has just arrived. 

Lord John Russell failed to form a new cabinet, which arose from the 
circumstance of Earl Grey, formerly known as Lord Howick, refusing to 
join the ministry if Lord Palmerston filled the Foreign Office. This unex- 
pected difficulty obliged Lord John Russell to give the business up. Lord 
Howick was always a little crotchetty, but no one expected this of him. 

The fact however is of vast impurtance. It has restored Sir Robe:t Peel 
and the tory cabinet, and with it peace, and, we hope, prosperity. The re- 
sult of this affair will give great satisfaction in this country. 

There are two or three changes in the Peel cabinet, and these are for the 
better. 

Lord Stanley retires from the Colonial office, and is succeeded by Mr. W. 

Gladstone. We heartily rejoice at this change. 
“The Earl of Haddington leavesthe head of the Admiralty, and will be 
succeeded by the Earl of Ellenborough. We are glad of this change too, 
because Lord Ellenborough is a more able and active man than his predeces- 
sor. Lord Wharncliffe died during the negot iations. 

The Cabinet is improved, and the result of the whole affair shows that 
England is decidedly conservative. 

Weare still in the dark as to the real cause of Sir R. Peel’s resignation ; 
nor does it appear how the difliculty of the corn laws has been settled with 
the Duke of Wellington, who is still in the government. 


The following is an official list of the re-administration :- 


THE NEW CABINET. 
First Lord of the Treasury... os00sssceccc ccs cocccs Sir Robert Peel. 
Secretary for the Home Department................ Sir J. R. G. Graham. 
TA CIEE 5 aK60 655045 0600 5000 cesces aneses Lord Lyndhurst, 
Lord President of the Council.......-....... ----- Duke of Bucclench. 
Ee | SP errrere rr Totter ree ree Duke of Wellington. 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs..-......-....-------- Earl of Aberdeen. 
Og. errr errr Earl of Haddington. 
President of Board of Control...........--...----- Earl of Ripon. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer........----....-.---.Rt.hon. M. Goulburn. 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster...........-.- Lord G. Somerset. 
Commissioner of Land Revenues...........-....-. Earl Lincoln. 


ek a Rt. Hon. S. Herbert. 
The following are the new members of the Cabinet:— 


President of the Board of Trade............-....... Earl Dalhousie. 
Piret Lord of the Admiralty... .... 0... 200 cece cccess Earl of Ellenborough 
Postmaster-General. ..............-.........--.--- Earl of St. Germains. 
Secretary for the Colonies.... ........... 222 ceceee Hon. W. Gladstone. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

The first Message of President Polk to Congress, has created, as may be 
readily supposed, a greater amount of attention in England than any si- 
milar document from the head of the American Union has done for years. 
Public feeling was directed to the Message long before it arrived ; its tone, 
hostile or otherwise, formed abundant scope tor conjecture in the press, 
and even during the exciting time of the Ministerial crisis, journalists, 
overwhelmed by the importance of our relations with the United States, 
stepped aside to discuss the question, even in the absence of the Presi- 
dent’s views. 

We have given elsewhere the spirit of the English press on this impor- 
tant document. Our transatlantic readers will be struck by the absence 
of all irritation in the remarks of the great organs of opinion in this coun- 
try, relative tothe message; and this reluctance to avoid giving offence, 


Mr. Walcott, the author, | arises from the praiseworthy desire to heal rather than to foment the cause 


has exhibited heretofore some tact in these excrescences of the Modern | of difference between us and the United States respecting Oregon. Some 


Drama, but in this instance he is lamentably at fault. The scenes follow in 
succession as they do in the play, but for the language of Shakspeare or 


of the articles we have given, are able and comprehensive views of the 
question at issue, argued, of course with an allowable amount of national 
feeling and prejudice, but presenting, on the whole, a just and generous 


Cibber, the most absurd, extravagaat, and pointless dialogue is substituted | standard of reason and logic. 


—retaining occasiovally points of the original play—and the whole inter- 
larded with songs, duets, and concerted pieces—the latter, by the way, were 
the best portions of the burlesque. 

Walcott played Richard, and introduced some strong imitations of Charles 
Kean and Templeton, which from their fidelity were highly relished. The 
other performers had but little todo. Much opposition was exhibited du- 
ring the progress of the piece, and at its close; but Walcott is deservedly so 
great a favourite as an actor, thatthe good nature of the audience finally 
made the applause drown the disapprobation, and the burlesque has rup 

through the week. We regret that this attempt to catch the public taste 
has not been more successful—a real good travestie on Richard would have 
been a great card for Mitchell. 

CuataaM Tueatre.— Susan Hopley,” a domestic drama of great in- 
terest, which has been running an unusual successful career in London, has 
been produced at this house during the week, and has proved decidedly at- 
tractive. {tis astory of a deeply exciting character, and the Heroine is 
admirably sustained by Mrs. G. Jones. 


Our agent, Mr. Thomas Peel, has proceeded to the south, and will attend 
to our business at Mobile, New Orleans, and the towns on the Mississippi 
Ohio, and the southwest generally. 


*,* We again remind our subscribers that the plates of Sir Walter Scott 
are only wrought off at the rate of one hundred per week. The impres- 
sions will be forwarded to Canada and other distant places, as early as the | 
weather will permit ; but we cannot at present consent to expose such beau- 
tiful specimens of art to the rigor of the elements, or to be lost inthe snows of 
the north. The plate is engraved on hardened s‘eel, and will yield many 
thousands of perfect impressions ; and we pledge ourselves to supply all 
our subscribers with good and perfect copies, if they will be good enough 
to give us time to prepare them. 


LIST OF OFFICERS OF ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY, 

Elected January 10th, 1846—for the ensuing year. 
President—Joseph Fowler, Esq.—lst Vice President—Dr. J. S. Bartlett. 
2nd Vice President—J. R. Walter, Esq.—Treasurer—Robert Bage, Esq. 
Secretaries—Charles Clifton—Thomas Reynolds. 

Stewards—Messrs. H. Brind—George Loder—Charles Lowther—Mat- 
thew Mottram. 

Physicians—Drs. Beales—Sabine—Bradshaw—Pennell and Jackson. 

Chaplains—Rey. J. M. Wainwright, D.D.—Rev. John Dowdney, D.D.— 
Rev. Moses Marcus, D.D. 

Charitable Committee—Messrs. Edmund Baldwin—Edward Walker— 
Wm. Hiadhaugh—George Shaw and B. H. Downing. 

Committee of Accounts— Messrs. R. N. Tinson, Alfred Waller and T. K. 
Bradbury. —_a 
ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY OF QUEBEC. 

The Annual General Meeting of this Society took place yesterday, Janua- 
ry 5th, at which the usaal reports were read and adopted, and the following 
gentiemen chosen to act as officers for the ensuing year : 

' President—J. Charlton Fisher, LL. D. 


One cause, perhaps, why the message has agreeably disappointed ex- 
pectation here is, the well timed observations in which it indulges res- 
pecting a liberal tariff. If the Oregon is the bane, the proposed reduction 

| of the tariff is the antidote in the President’s message to Congress. ‘The 
| style of the document has been snubbed by European publicists as a 
nouvel homme, he has given proof, in this much criticised document, of 
the possession of literary powers that command respeet, if they do not al- 
ways force conviction.— Wilmer § Smith. 

The London Times says: ‘ Oregon, should the American population 
ever attain a substantial preponderance, would not long remain a British 
colony ; but occupancy, though an irresistible power, is not a right, and 
depends on numbers, not arms. ein 's 

‘The terms of the message imply, then, the alternative of war, or con- 
clusive negotiation. War is too monstrous to be thought of for a moment, 
except after every effort at a compromise has been exhausted. Britain 
and America must be too sensible of their mutual benefits, mutual depen- 
dence, and mutual respect, to peril the substantial blessings they now 
enjoy, and are daily multiplying in the relations of peace, for the bloody 
and precarious glories of war.’ 

The Journal des Deba's, the French Governwent organ, says :—‘ The 
Message of the President of the United States expresses itself, on the subject 
of Oregon, in a tone which shows that the spirit of conciliation is not that 
which distinguishes the present President. Mr. Polk talks a good deal of 
his moderation, but he shows little enough of it, and his manner is such 
that if it were tobe adopted in the relation of governments, every dispute 
between two Stateswould be terminated by war.’ 

An abstract of the Message relative to the negotiations is then given, and 
it is remarked that Mr. Polx’s manner ot speaking of England, is ‘such as 
a conqueror’ in the height of his power, would speak to a third-rate State. 
Farther on the Debats declares, that ‘a war is probable between England 
and the United States, if Mr. Polk’s demands begapproved by the Senate.’ 
But it does not think that they will be. 

From the Leeds Mercury of December 27. 

The Message of President Polk to the Congress of the United States is 
of exactly the character which had been anticipatec, In regard to the 
Tariff it is satistactory; but in regard to the Oregon territory it prefers 
claims suv extreme and uncompromising, and recommends a policy so 
peremptory, that, unless Congress should decline to adopt the policy, it is 
too probable that a war will be the result. 

The Morning Coronicle has iwo articles on the Message. The Editor, 
while he supports the President in his free trade theory, deneunces the 
‘ sharp practice’ by which Mexico has, as he alleges, been fleeced. He 
marks, with reprobation, the passage in the note presented by the American 
agent to the Minister of Foreign Affairs at Mexico, in which England is 
denounced as the common enemy of the two countries. 

taILRoAD TO Orecon.—Preliminary negotiations are on foot forthe pur- 

pose of constructing a great central line of railway to connect the cities of 
Halifax and Quebec, in British North America, with the view to its ulti- 
mate extension in the lapse of years, to the mouth of the Columbia, in the 
Oregon territory, and the following specific bonuses or advantages, in addi- 
tion to the usual general privileges ot a chartered or incorporated company 
are included in the heads of a draft, aet or charer of incorporation by the 
respective Legislatures of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Canada. 

Ist—A tree grant torever of all the unlocated Crown Lands in the several 
Provinces over which the Railway shall pass, together with permission to 
use such timber and other materials, along the course of the Railway, as 
shall be required for the construction of the works. 











Vice Presidents—Robert Roberts, W. H. Anderson, Esquires. 
Secretary—Samuel Newton, Esq. 

Treasurer—Robert Symes, Esq. 

Chaplains—Revd. George Mackie, B. A., Revd. R. R. Burrage. 
Physicians—John Racey, M. D , Jas. A. Sewell, M. D. 
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PARK THEATRE, 
Monday—First night of the engagement of Mad’lle Augusta— 
he new Ballet of GISELLE 
Tuesday—First night of the engagement of Mr. Vandenhoff— 
The Comedy of the INCONSTANT. 


To conclude with other Ex . pnts. 

Wednesday—Second night of Giselle. ein 
Thursday—Second sign of Mr. Vandenhoff— 

he Comedy of the PROVOKED HIS iD. 
Friday-—Third night of Giselle. wOsnAnD 
Saturday—Fourth night of Giselle. 
The Dramas of “ The Cricket onthe Hearth,” “ The Violet” and “ The Miseries of 

Human Life,” are in rehearsal and will speedily be produced. 


- ae Pach oad 

OOMS, PARLOURS AND CHAMBERS of the most airy and spacious kind, to be ob- 

a tained in a very central situation. Apply at.No. 324 Broadway, oppesitefthe Hospi- 
ial. . jy 10. 





2nd—A pre-emptive right to the promoters and shareholders to become 
| the purchasers, at each station on the line, of blocks of land of not iess in 
extent than 20,000 scres each, ata minimum price per acre, the purchase 
money to be paid in ten equal yearly instalments; of which the first shall 
become payable at the end of six months from the opening of such severai 
portionsof the railway as shall be connected with the station to which the 
said blocks are attached. 

3rd—A pledge from the Provincial Governments ‘hat, in the event of the 
returns On the capital invested in the construction of the works, and in the 
Operations of the company, during the first five years from the opening of 
the entire line, not realizing to the shareholders £5 per cent. on their mon- 
ey, the said Provincial Governments collectively shall, for five years, make 
up such deficiency, so as that an annual dividend of £5 per cent. during the 
period specified, may be secured by all holding stock in the Company. 

FRANCE, 

This day, Dec. 50, his majesty Louis Philippe opened the Session of 
the French Chambers with the usual formalities. 

* Messieurs les Pariset Messieurs les Deputies. 

* In assembling you about me, I am happy to think that we may con- 
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ratulate ourselves on the general state of our country. Iam confident 
that the accord between the powers of the state and the maintenance of 
our policy of order and conservation, will more and more ensure the 1e- 
gular development of our institutions and the progress of the national 
prosperit 

‘My Government has applied itself'to prosecuting the execution of the 
great works which you have voted. The necessary measures for bringing 
them to a conclusion will be submitted to you. Thus we shall in a few 
years have conferred on France, both powerful guarantees of security and 
the means of developing her fruitful activity, and of diffusing a stale of 
welfare over all parts of our territory and through all classes of the popu- 
Jation, While these important results have been obtained, the situation 
of onr finances has daily become more and more satisfactory. 

‘ Laws relating to finance, with various other measures, where objects is 
to be iniroduced into the administration, important improvements will be 
shortly presented to you. 

‘ I continue to receive from all foreign powers pacific aud amicable as- 
surances. I hope that the policy which has maintained general peace 
amidst so many storms will one day cause the memory of my reign to be 
held in honor, 

‘ The friendship that unites me to the Queen ot Great Britain, and of 
which she has again so recently afforded me an affectionate iestimony, and 
the mutual confidence of our governments, have happily secured between 
both siates good and intimate relations. The convention concluded between 
us for putting down the odious slave trade is at this moment in cvurse of 
being carried into execution. 

‘Thus by the cordial co-operation of the maritime forces of the two 
states, the slave trade wil be efficaciously repressed, and, at the same 
ime, our commerce be again placed under the exclusive surveillance of our 

ag. 

‘ Lhave reason to hope that the common action of France and England 
will lead, on the banks of the River Platte, to the restoration of regular 
and pacific commercial relations, which is the sole object of our efforts, 

‘Events which I deplore, but which have again exhibited the heroism of 
our soldiers, have disturbed our possessions in Africa. | have adopted 
prompt measures, in order that the domination of France may retain every 
where the force and ascendancy that becomes her. With the assistance of 
time, our energetic perseverance will lay the foundation of the security and 
prosperity of Algeria. 

‘ Messieurs, you have afforded me your royal ‘co-operation in the great 
and arduous task whichthe national will has summoned me to fulfil. Pro« 
vidence has blessed our efforts, and has afforded me precious consolations 
in my own tamily. Wherever they have appeared, my sons have, I trust, 
worthily uplitied thename of France. My grandsons are iucreasing ic num- 
ber, and growing up under my own eyes. My dearest wish and sweetest 
hope isthat, by our devotedness to France and our zeal in serving her well, 
we may insure her affection, and the intimate union of my family and coun- 
ry is forever established ’ 

GREAT ANTI-CORN LAW MEETING IN MANCHESTER, 


L 60,000 suBscRIBED ON THE SPOT. 











One of the most astounding events of the year —of the age—has recently 
been witnessed in Manchester. That town gave birth tothe Anti-Corn Law 
League some seven years ago. The bantling has grown into a giant so 
powerful as to make and unmake personages no less potential than minis- 
ters of state ; and with the increase of its strength the parental fondness has 
certainly not decreased. A striking proof of this fact was exhibited last 
week, when a meeting was called at the Towu Hall. The immediate ob- 
ject of which was to raise ONE MILLION TWO HUNDRED and FIFTY THOUSAND 
DOLLARS, as a new fund for carrying on the war against monopoly. The 
earnestness of this meeting was tested by the fact that during its proreed- 
Ings, exiending over three or four hours, the enormous sum of $ 300,000 
was subscribed, 

OVERLAND MAIL, 

The dates are :—-Bombay. Dec. 1; Calcutta, Nov. 12; Madras, Nov, 22d, 
There is nothing trom China later than reached us by the last mail. The 
news from India is highly important. The prospect of a collision between 
the British and the Sikh troops was becoming every day more imminent, 
The latter had already commenced their march towards the Satlej, with the 
view of repelling the anticipated aggression. Meantime, strong measures 
of defence had been adopted at Ferozepore; and Sir Henry Hardinge has 
upwards of 50,000 troops at his disposal, any attempt on the part of the en- 
emy to precipitate hostilities can hardly fail to be attended by their over 
whelming defeat. The Sikh army had been arranged in three divisions ; 
one commanded by Sirdar Tej Singh (The late Governor of Peshawur),an- 
other by Rajah Lall Singh and a third by SirdarJewun Singh. ‘The attairs 
of the Government continued to be administered by the Ranee. Goolab 
Singh was still at Jamoo. Scinde was perfectly quiet, and the troops gen- 
erally healthy. 

_Loxpon Mosey Market Jan 9.—In the last day or two Consols have 
slightly declined, and they close to-day heavily at 94 4-8 to 9s 1-2 ex-divid- 
end, The other quotations were—Reduced, 94 3-5 to 7-8 ; New Three-and- 
a-Quarter per Cents., 97 1-3; Long Annuities, 10 8-16 ; India Bonds, 35s, to 
en Exchequer Bills, 27s, to 283, premium; and Bank Stock 203 
to 205. 

It may be worthy of remark, that thedifference inthe price of Consols 
between the commencement of the year and its close, is about 5 1-2 per 
cent., Consols in the first week in January last year being 100 3-8 Bank 
Stock was at the same time 212. The highest quotation at present is 205. 

—>—__—_ 

ARREsT OF Fucitives From CaNApA, For EmpezzLement.—Some few 
days since, Joseph Fidler Ready, the Teller of the Branch Bank of British 
North Ame ica, at Montreal, after appropriating to himself $20,000 of the 








funds of that institution, fled from thence to this city, in company with Adol- 
phus Hanfeld, a celebrated gambler, who had, as said, incited him to the 
commission of the crime of embezzlement, and who had won from Ready a 
large proportion of the money. 

These persons having been followed to this city, and complained of at the 
office of the Chiet Police by Thomas Paton. Inspector of the Bank at Mon- 
treal, Officer Stephens went in search of Ready as the principal in the felo- 
ny, and arrested him at a privaie boarding-house in Datch street, and took 
him to the office of the Chief Police. They then proceeded to the French 


| Coftfee-House, in Park Row, with Capt. McGrath, of the 6th Ward Police, 


where they arrested Hanfeld, and took him also to the Chief’s Office, where 
$2,001 were found on Hanfeld, and $4,012 on Ready, who confessed his 
guilt—said he had lost the residue of the money in gambling.—N. Y Sun. 


—— 
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TEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—Tbe Proprietors of the seve 

ral Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have arranged for their sail- 
ing from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 21st, and 26th of Sery month; the ships to 
sueceed each other ia the following order, viz. :— 


Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
ork. 4 verpoo: 

Waterloo, Allen, July 11, Nov. 11, March 11 {August 26, Dec. 26, April 26 
Fivdelia, Hacksteff, “16, “* 16, “ 16] Sept. 1, Jan. I, ay 1 
Pottinguer, Bursley, “ S .@ Bis “ 9 ‘ 6, “ 6, “ 

Roscius, Eldridge, im Woe “ 26 ie « ii, “« 611 
Eurepe, - Farber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 | “ 46, “« 16, “« «6 
John R.Skiddy,Skiddy, a a “ $26, “« 26, . = 
New York Cropper, “« 16, “ 16, * 16] Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June i 
Liverpool, Eldridge, oe * fi, “« fi ss = i, yas 

Siddons, Cobb, oye ey, “ 26 “a Ts © 'S « @ 
Shenandoah, West Sept. !, Jan. 1, May 1 en. *&  ©¢ 
S. Whitney, Thompson, bn , ~~ in “ 4) * 26, “ 626, = 
Yorkshire, Bailey, “Mm, * MB, “ 16! Nov. 1, March 1, July 1 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, ‘“ 21, “ 21, “ 2) “ 6, “6 6, 7 

Sheridan, Cornish, “ss, * “« 26 | “ 1, « ti, “ i} 
Cambridge, Barstow, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 “ 616, “« 16, “« 16 
Virginian, Hiern, 7a “| 2h: 2 ot “626, “ 626, "a 
Oxtord, Rathbone, i a “ 16 Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
Rochester, Britton, cm © & “ 62) “ 6, ee 6, ” 6 
Garrick, ‘Trask, os 5 “ 26 | « Od, ede | 66 


i» * 8, ll 
Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 i6, “* 16, * 16 
These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and exa 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of splendour, 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores oi the best 
kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool,.........+-+00++++ 
. “75 —_ from “ to New York,.....- 425. 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Shenandoah, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Came 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO.,or C,H. MARSHALL, N. Y¥. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Ageats for ships S. Whitney, Virginian, Waterloo, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T.& J.SANDS & CU., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
FE. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hottinguer, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New York. 
830 FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 


Montezuma, Lowber, 


HARTWELL’S 
WASHINGTON HOUSE, 
Chesnut Street, 

ABOVE SEVENTH. NEXT DOOR TO THEMASONIC HALL 
PHILADELPHIA. 


NT | 
Oe BK & HALL,—Architects, Engineers, Building and Reai Estate Agents, @ 
Washington Street, New York, and 51 North Sixth st., Philadelphia. 
Plans, Specifications and Estimates for building. 
Drawings and Specificatjons for patent rights. 
Real Estate bought and sold, Mousey Loaned and Invested, Property Leased, and Rent 
| Collected. jem ly. 























